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THE BEST WAYS TO USE SUBSTITUTES. 


By Emit BRAUN 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


VEN in time of peace, when trade 
conditions are normal, this is the 
time of year when bakers are anx- 

iously watching the character of the new 
wheat, to get a line on the baking quality 
of the new flour. But this year in par- 
ticular, when all conditions are so changed, 
we had reasons to be watching for the crop 
reports and the harvest time to come 
around, with more anxiety than ever be- 
fore. 

Of course the miller always likes to see 
plump, sound, heavy and glutenous wheat 
berries, in order to produce a rich, fine 
patent flour. But the miller is not re- 
sponsible for the crop; he does the best 
he can with the wheat the crop produces, 
and the price for his flour is controlled 
by the price of the wheat. 

If the crop turned out not as large as 
it might have been, or even if the wheat 
ran high in moisture or was damaged in 
any way, such general conditions and 
competition fixed the price of the flour. 
With the baker it is a different proposi- 
tion. He has the worry and trouble with 
the flour, and is supposed to produce a 
good loaf of bread, no matter how. the 
new flour turns out. 

These remarks of course refer to 
normal times. In such times the miller 
always manages to have a good stock of 
old wheat left in his elevators to be used 
as a blend with the new wheat, until it 
had time to mature or the gluten had time 
to gain its strength and improve in stabil- 
ity and elasticity. This year such pre- 
caution is out of the question. There is 
no old wheat to fall back upon to help 
out the new wheat. The bakers also man- 
aged to carry a large reserve stock of old 
flour and had some contracted for future 
delivery, in order not to be dependent 
on new-crop flour entirely for some weeks 
at least, after harvest time. 

How about it this year? Not only the 
baker, but the whole world was waiting for 
our new wheat to reach the mills. Bak- 
ers are glad to get all the new flour they 
ire entitled to, and there is no thought 
about giving the gluten a chance to gain 
strength or to improve by aging. Is there 
any wonder bakers, above any one else, 
were frettingly waiting for the first re- 
ports on the character and baking quality 
of the new-crop flour? 

To be sure, we have reasons to rejoice. 
The all-guiding Providence has treated us 
to an abundance of sound, hard wheat, 
which will make a good rich flour. Flour 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and other states 
in the hard winter wheat belt tests very 
high in every respect and shows good 
baking qualities. A report issued by 
the Southwestern Laboratories in Kansas 
City gives us the assurance of an excep- 
tionally high quality flour from the new 
hard winter wheat. 

John A. Wilson says: “This is the strong- 
est and best milling wheat we have come 
across in our 10 years’ experience. Com- 
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plete analysis and baking tests of the 
hew 100 per cent flour milled under the 
present milling rules are most favorable. 
While there is considerable variation in 
the results obtained in testing flour from 
different mills, we find that it is quite 
possible to obtain an average in careful 
milling, which compares very well with 
the former patent flour.” 

Personally I can only join in Mr. Wil- 
son’s praise. The report of the first bak- 
ing sample of new Kansas flour submitted 
by one of the average Kansas mills, which 


Comparison of old and new 100 per 
cent “straight” flour: 


old New 

standard Kansas 

Sample grade— 100 p. c. 100 p. c. 
Per cent loaves per bbl... 103.50 104.00 
Per cent absorption ...... 62.30 64.00 
Loaf volume ..........++5 100.00 98.00 
QUARRY occ cddcsoscecsecee 95.00 98.00 
eT Tee ERT 94.00 98.00 
Average value ........+... 98.10 100.00 
Flour, color, dry ......... 94.00 96.00 
Flour, color, wet .......+. 94.00 98.00 
Dough, color ...... yseseses 94.00 96.00 
Gluten, wet ..........+. 2. $9.20 39.16 
Gietee, GIF ccs cccavicses 12.95 13.50 
Comparing these figures with the 


usual standard percentage of 100 per cent 


Figure 1 
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I give below, together with a reproduction 
of the test loaf it produced (see illustra- 
tion), ought to show its extra fine baking 
quality. 

The following report furnishes a com- 
parison of the old and new crop 100 per 
cent “straight” wheat flour (remember 
the 74 per cent extraction). Of course 
the old flour used as standard is a mix- 
ture of different wheats,—Canadian and 
northwestern spring,—but a fair average 
sample of the best flour turned out by the 
mills in the United States during the last 
few months. 


A B c 


Figure 2 





for normal patent flour, you can easily 
form your own conclusions. 

Judging the baked loaf, we must_take 
into consideration that the standard loaf 
(Fig. 1A) had the benefit of the flour be- 
ing milled from well-seasoned old wheat, 
while the loaf (B), made from new 
wheat, had neither the benefit of seasoned 
wheat, nor aged flour. This accounts for 
volume being slightly under the 100 mark. 

But give the wheat just a few weeks’ 
time for proper conditioning, and the 
volume of the bread will exceed the 100 
per cent mark. Moisture being very low 


makes high absorption, which will mean a 
splendid yield. Texture and color are 
excellent, and the loaf (B) surely could 
be judged as being produced from a reg- 
ular pre-wartime patent flour, instead of 
from a 100 per cent straight. 

Therefore, as far as the supply of hard 
winter wheat flour is concerned, we have 
no worry from now until the next year’s 
crop. However, repeating Mr. Wilson’s 
statement, there is considerable variation 
in the flour from different mills. It is 
true that the hard winter wheat flour 
runs high in absorption and is rich in 
color, but the gluten in the wheat from 
many sections is not as strong as it was 
last year, and therefore the baking 
strength of the new flour will depend on 
the careful blending of different wheats 
at the mill. 

What has been said about tne hard win- 
ter wheat also seems to apply to the aver- 
age new spring wheat. There is no 
shadow of a doubt, judging from all 
reports, that the total North Ameri- 
can wheat crop, including Canada, be- 
sides being the largest ever harvested, 
will also give us a flour of exceptionally 
rich color and good absorption, and a big 
yield in bread. 

However, it would be unreasonable to 
expect a flour of better all-around baking 
quality than we had from the 1917 crop. 
The berries were small, but hard and dry, 
and the gluten exceptionally strong and 
pliable, which was a great help in carry- 
ing the 25 per cent of substitutes required 
in the Victory loaf. 

I said that the yield in loaves is expect- 
ed to be very large, but we must remem- 
ber that the best quality or strength of 
the gluten does not alone necessarily mean 
a large yield or a larger number of loaves 
to the barrel of flour. Gluten asserts its 
real and best quality in the texture and 
volume of the baked loaf. : 

This is of particular importance when 
the wheat flour has to carry along a large 
amount of substitutes; containing no 
gluten at all. Therefore let us hope that 
the millers will be able to find sufficient 
wheat containing a strong, tenacious 
gluten in order to provide the bakers with 
a flour of an all-around good baking qual- 
ity. 

With the new ruling, fixing a definite 
extraction percentage for all grains and 
cereals, such as corn, barley, rye, etc., we 
can expect or depend hereafter also on 
a more uniform and standard quality of 
our substitutes, which should help to im- 
prove the uniformity and standard qual-: 
ity of our Victory bread. I have just 
tested some of the new regulation corn 
flour, and also some barley flour, and find 
in both a great improvement in quality 
over any I have seen in the past. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint of late about the Victory bread not 
running uniform, especially the machine- 
made bread from the larger factories. 
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Since the millers had no voice in selecting 
their wheat during the last few weeks, 
there being not sufficient to go around, 
the bakers had to accept whatever flour 
they were given. This was a reasonable 
excuse for the bakers, and they surely did 
surprisingly well under the circum- 
stances. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF FERMENTATION 


No matter how good a new flour is, we 
know that we must expect some difficulties 
in making it stand up in the dough, until 
the new wheat has had a chance to mature 
. for a few weeks. This year will not be an 
exception. The addition of 20 per cent 
substitutes to the new flour will make 
the problem more embarrassing and more 
complicated for the bakers. It might even 
become advisable for the Food Adminis- 





tration to allow the bakers to reduce the 
percentage of substitutes in the Victory 
bread for a short time. 

New flour from green wheat works 
young and sweaty in the dough, and as 
the same difficulty applies to the differ- 
ent substitutes, (some more than others), 
double care and the utmost attention will 
be required for the next two or three 
months, until the wheat gets older. 

The dangerous period of the dreaded 
“rope” will soon have passed, and the 
spirit of co-operation, stimulated and en- 
couraged through the splendid, untiring 
efforts of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, have helped the baking industry 
to overcome many difficult problems dur- 
ing the most serious crisis. 

Suggestions and valuable advice from 
the most experienced men in the trade 
will soon be forthcoming regarding the 
best way of manipulating our doughs, in 
order to get the best possible results from 
the new flour. Let us all help one another 
to our best ability. As in everything else, 
opinions differ, and one baker produces 
a good loaf with the sponge method, while 
another does as well or better with a 
straight dough. 

Adding the substitutes when dough- 
mixing is nearly finished has been recom- 
mended and practiced in many of the 
largest bakeries. This method was recom- 
mended primarily as a means of prevent- 
ing the development of “rope” in the 
bread, but I never could see any benefit 
in adding the substitutes separately and 
dry to the dough. I am sure most of the 
underbaked and tasteless bread was due 
to the cereals or substitutes not having 
been thoroughly blended with the wheat 
flour, and remaining too raw, in the dough 
during fermentation. 

The principal object of the illustrations 
in Figures 2 and 3 is to show the differ- 
ence in the texture and baking of the 
loaves made by the different methods of 
fermentation. 

Fig. 2 shows loaves made from sponge 
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doughs. Loaf A is made from a dough 
in which the wheat flour and substitutes, 
corn flour and rice flour, 30 per cent to- 
gether, were thoroughly blended with all 
the wheat flour first, and used that way 
in both sponge and dough. The loaves are 
always. well baked, and have a good 
flavor. 

Loaf B (Fig. 2) contains 15 per cent 
fine oatmeal, which was first soaked in 
water, the corn flour, used as balance of 
substitutes, being blended with the wheat 
flour before mixing the dough. A piece of 
older dough is added,. instead of setting 
a regular sponge. When a number of 
doughs are to be made in succession, one 
or two large doughs can be set some hours 
previously to the regular mixing, and al- 
lowed to get more age, and a part taken 
to each fresh dough. This loaf also bakes 


Fi gure o 


* out well, has a good flavor and never gets 


crummy. It cuts very firm. 

Loaf C (Fig. 2) is a typical loaf of the 
kind made with a sponge dough, but 
where the substitutes are added when 
dough is nearly ready to come out of 
mixer. The bread is all right when fresh, 
but dries out quickly and crumbs when 
you cut it. Has little taste left the sec- 
ond day. Texture is too close, and the 
loaves do not toast well at all. 

Fig. 3 illustrates loaves made from 
straight doughs. Loaf A is made from 
a dough in which wheat flour and all the 
substitutes corn meal and corn starch— 
are first thoroughly blended before mixing 
the dough. This kind of loaf is made by 
many bakers, especially for retail trade, 
and pronounced a very good testing loaf. 
It cuts good, keeps fresh, is always well 
baked and has a good volume. . 

Loaf B and Loaf C (Fig. 3) were made 
from similar formulas, but the substitutes 
were added after the dough was partly 
mixed. The crumb of this kind of loaf is 
always more or less moist, sometimes al- 
most raw in center and does not toast 
well. 

When corn starch is used as part of 
the substitutes, I find that by mixing it 
first with water into a paste separately, 
before adding to the dough, the bread will 
have a smoother texture, better flavor, 
keep fresher, and crust is more tender. 

I have repeatedly stated that I can get 
a better all-around loaf if all substitutes 
are first made into a batter with part of 
the salt and water, and allowed to stand 
awhile, if only for 10 or 15 minutes, be- 
fore adding the other ingredients and 
the yeast; in other words, before start- 
ing the regular yeast fermentation in the 
dough. 

Even when a number of large doughs 
are to be mixed in succession, there will 
be hardly any delay or loss of time, be- 
cause when you let this batter stand in 
the mixer for only 10 or 12 minutes, it 
will have some effect, and having yeast 


and everything else ready to pour in, the 
dough need only run 8 or 10 minutes 
longer. 

In this case you will find it satisfactory 
to add part of the wheat flour as well 
to the first batter. Evidently there is 
some enzymic action getting to work at 
once, which has a strengthening effect 
on the flour and other cereals. I believe 
that with the new flour this will prove 
especially beneficial and it will be worth 
trying. 

When setting sponge with the new flour, 
I advise to add part of the salt or some 
lime water to the sponge. The bran ex- 
tract, which I mentioned in a previous 
article, has always proved a good help in 
strengthening dough made from new flour. 
Temperature should be taken one or two 
degrees higher than usual, sponge made 


a little firmer and amount of yeast in- 
creased at least 10 per cent, sponge taken 
on first drop, and not broken down very 
much when ready to mix the dough. All 
doughs from new flour should be cut over 
at least once, when ready for the first 
punching. 

Stimulate your yeast into a lively, 
quick action with malt extract, liquid or 
dry, or any of the other artificial yeast 
foods, instead of using sugar; use plenty 
of salt, cutting over dough and keeping 
temperature of sponge or dough above 
80 degrees, and adding a piece of. well- 
matured, firm dough to every fresh 
dough, to stabilize it, are some of my tips 
for the making of Victory bread with the 
new-crop flour, especially for the first few 
weeks. 





Weevils in Bakeries 

Royal N. Chapman, of the University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., an authority on 
weevils in bakeries, and how to eradicate 
them, writes: ; 

“Insects (bugs, worms, weevils, moths) 
are damaging flour in bakeries and 
causing losses which are serious at this 
time, both for the bakers and for our 
country. These losses can be prevented 
by a little care on the part of the bakers. 

“The insects responsible for the dam- 
age are moths and beetles, which may be 
found both as larvae (worms) and as 
adults (bugs and moths). In the worm 
stage the moths eat flour and spin a web 
which sticks to bags and bins, while the 
adult moths fly about laying eggs. The 
beetles eat flour in both the worm and 
bug stages. 

“To keep insects out of the bakery, 
nothing can take the place of cleanliness. 
A quarter of an inch of flour in a corner 
or a little flour in an empty sack may be 
a breeding-place from which insects will 
spread to all parts of the bakery. 


“All chances for insects to be brought - 


into the bakery must be watched, for even 
a clean bakery may get buggy. Do not 
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let buggy flour come into your shop. 
Empty sacks should be heated in the oven 
before they are sent to the mill to be 
filled with flour. Put the sacks, three or 
four layers deep, on a wooden support in 
the oven and heat them for five minutes 
at a temperature of 450 degrees, being 
careful not to scorch the sacks. This will 
stop a large part of the bug trouble. 

“If the insects once get started in the 
bakery, they are very hard to get rid of. 
All boxes, bags, and tools where insects 
are found should be put in the oven and 
heated, if possible. If the workroom and 
the storeroom can be closed up on a Sat- 
urday night and heated to a temperature 
of 130 degrees for six hours, and then 
cooled down, all of the insects will be 
killed. 

“Keep clean and avoid trouble. 

“Don’t let the bugs get in.” 





Negligent Deliverymen 
Appellate court decisions have now well 
established the rule of law that a master 
baker is liable for injury to pedestrians 
and other travellers along public ways 
through negligence of his deliverymen in 
the manner of driving trucks, etc., only 


_when the particular deliveryman:is at the 


time engaged in service as an employee. 
The mere fact that the employer owns the 
vehicle causing an injury complained of 
fixes no liability against him, if the driv- 
er was using it at the time for his own 
personal benefit. 

But it sometimes becomes difficult to 
determine the line between such personal 
use and normal use of the vehicle, as is 
shown by a case which was lately before 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court. In this case, the driver 
of a delivery truck owned by a New York 
concern was directed to make deliveries 
over in the borough of Brooklyn, involv- 
ing his driving along East Fifty-ninth 
Street and across the Queensborough 
bridge. 

He obtained permission from his fore- 
man to drive by his home, 20 blocks out 
of the way, to lunch with his family. Then 
he resumed the trip, but while he was 
still 18 blocks out of the route he would 
have taken except for this visit home, he 
ran down a boy, who was killed in the 
collision. . In holding that the employer 
was liable for the accident, if the driver 
was negligent, the court said: 

“When the truck was started on its 
journey for East New York, for the pur- 
pose of making the delivery, the chauffeur 
resumed his master’s business, and the 
defendants were from that time respon- 
sible for his acts. . . . It might be that, 
when he was going from the store to his 
home, he was pursuing his own ends; but 
when he started for East New York ‘ie 
was clearly engaged solely on his mas- 
ter’s business.” 


A. L. H. Srreet 





Sugar Prices Equalized 
The Sugar Equalization Board has, wp- 
on the approval of the President, fixed ‘he 
price of cane sugar for next year ba-is, 
granulated, 9c, less 2 per cent f.o.b. sca- 
board refining points, effective Sept. 9. 


Wholesalers and retailers will sell upon: 


the old basis until their stocks of ithe 
lower-priced sugars are exhausted. No 
averaging of price will be allowed. 

All increase in price of sugar in the 
hands of refiners or of raw sugar under 
contract is to be accounted for ‘to the 
Sugar Equalization Board, so that manu- 
facturers will not benefit by the —" 
price. 
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the practice of adulteration; and 


fore, be it 





@Wibereas, In order to encourage the production of mixed flour 
at the mills, the United States Food Administrator has recom- 
mended to Congress the suspension of the mixed-flour law; and 


@ibereas, The commercial baking industry consumed more 
than half the wheat flour used as food in the United States; and 


@Abereas, The mixed-flour law is our sole protection against 


@Abhereas, The best and most economical seentiin in commercial 
baking requires the blending of wheat flour and substitutes in the 
bakery rather than the purchase and use of ready-mixed flour; and 


@Wibereas, We believe the present statutory regulations regard- 


ing the production of mixed flour are sufficiently elastic to permit 
of a full production of mixed flour for household use, now, there- 


Resolved, By the National Association of Master Bakers, that 
we urge the United States Food Administration to reconsider its 
plan to secure the suspension of the mixed-flour law. 


—Resolution adopted at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. 








BAKERS STAND FAST 


Regardless of the action of Congress 
on the proposal to suspend the mixed- 
flour law, the clear and straightforward 
expression of the National Association of 
Master Bakers at last week’s meeting in 
Chicago will long stand to the credit of 
the bakers of the United States. There 
was, as a matter of course, no ground for 
belief that the bakers would take any 
other ground than that set forth in their 
mixed-flour resolution; but, sinee a war 
measure is involved and the proposal to 
suspend comes from the Food Adminis- 
tration, to which the bakers have re- 
peatedly pledged their support, an easier 
way would have been to avoid the issue 
and permit the question of flour purity 
to take its natural course without inter- 
ference from bakers. 

It is clear that anything which encour- 
ages lowering the baking quality of flour 
sold to the family trade is of definite ad- 
vantage to the baker. The primary pur- 
pose of the abrogation of the anti-adul- 
teration law is to further the sale of 
ilour containing an admixture of substi- 
tutes, and by so much reduce the buying 
of pure wheat flour and substitutes sep- 
arately by housewives who bake their own 
bread. Such purpose plays directly into 
the hands of bakers, who are privileged 
to do their own mixing of materials of 
their own selection, while the housewife 
would be compelled to accept whatever 
mixture might be available to her. 

Thus, to a certain extent, the bakers 
have all to gain and nothing to lose by 
expansion of the sale of flour mixtures. 
In spite of this patent advantage to 
them, they unhesitatingly took a stand 
not less firm than that of the millers, 
basing their declaration on the necessity 
for keeping flour honest, on the imprac- 
ticability of using a flour mixture in com- 
mercial baking, and*on the fact that, so 
far as it may be demanded, compounded 
flour can be produced and distributed 
under the present anti-adulteration law. 

Assuming that it accomplishes. nothing 


else,—and the most recent news from 
Washington suggests that all trade ef- 
fort to prevent suspension of the mixed- 
flour law may go for naught,—the bakers’ 
resolution, in combination with the active 
effort of the millers, will at least serve 
to convince the government and so much 
of the public as may become familiar 
with the situation that the great milling 
and baking industries of the country 
stand for purity, clean branding and 
decency in their products. This much 
will have been gained, even though the 
exigencies of the war food problem, as 
interpreted in the wisdom of the Food 
Administration, demand a setting aside 
of the twenty-year safeguard against 
wheat flour adulteration. 


AN OLD ENEMY APPEARS 

It is not difficult to picture the delight 
which filled the heart of the Hon. Rainey, 
of Illinois, when, as a member of the 
Ways and Means committee, it fell to 
his lot to take an active hand in further- 
ing the request’ of the Food Administra- 
tion for the suspension of the mixed- 
flour law. 

For many years the Hon. Rainey has 
been the chief, and at times almost the 
sole, proponent of the repeal of the mill- 
ers’ anti-adulteration law. Backed by 
a scattering of self-serving interests, he 
has never abandoned his zeal in the fight 
to lower the legislative bars to permit 
the manufacture of crooked flour; but 
always he has faced the solid wall of 
millers’ insistence upon wheat flour in- 
tegrity, and always he has lost. 

What then must have been his glee to 
find himself and his scheme backed by 
the tremendous power of the Food Ad- 
ministration, with all the enthusiasm of 
the American people behind it? Accord- 
ing to apparently authentic report, he was 
quick to seize the opportunity, not only 
to come instantly to the support of the 
Food Administration request, but even 
coyly to propose substituting for the Ad- 
ministration. plan for the suspension of 


the law his own ready-prepared bill for 
its repeal. To this scheme Mr. Hoover 
gave an unhesitating negative reply. 

No doubt the Hon. Rainey counts upon 
a renewal of his engagement with his 
historic opponents among the millers, 
and, with the unexpected backing of the 
Food Administration, the satisfaction of 
an easy and overwhelming victory. In 
this he is likely to be disappointed, for, 
if the present temper of millers is indica- 
tive of their future course, the milling in- 
dustry will not carry the fight for its faith 
into Congress. If it must suffer the loss 
of its pledge of the integrity of its prod- 
uct, it will take the blow standing and 
from the hands of the Food Administra- 
tion. The Hon. Rainey will, to this ex- 
tent, be denied the satisfaction of final 
victory. 

Is THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
DECEIVED? 

The almost instantly favorable action 
of the Ways and Means committee of 
the House of Representatives in comply- 
ing with Mr. Hoover’s request for the sus- 
pension of the mixed-flour law is, in that 
it displays the sometimes doubtful friend- 
ship of Congress for the Food Adminis- 
tration, gratifying news. ‘The fly in the 
ointment, in the view of the American 
milling industry, is that the friendly 
haste is in the employment of an evil plan 
in a good cause. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Food 
Administration reached its decision to 
ask for the repeal of the millers’ anti- 
adulteration law on the basis of insuf- 
ficient or erroneous information. Cer- 
tainly millers were not consulted, nor was 
any inquiry whatever made in the flour 
trade to determine the possible effects of 
opening wide the door for the sophistica- 
tion of wheat flour; apparently it was 
simply decided that the mixed-flour law 
stands in the way of the “Victory” flour 
plan, and therefore, as a mere unimpor- 
tant detail, the mixed-flour law should be 
kicked out of the way. 

To some extent, it is not unlikely that 
the resolution passed at the Federation 
meeting August 30 may have been the 
occasion for this hasty decision. That 
resolution, in taking a stand against the 
repeal or suspension of the law, further 
declared it to be “practically unwork- 
able.” This, it must be admitted, was an 
over-statement of the case, but the Food 
Administration is hardly to be blamed 
for accepting the millers’ own estimate 
of the difficulties of operating under the 
Treasury department regulations. 

As a matter of fact, that the law is not 
“practically unworkable” is best evidenced 
by the circumstance that many millers 
are and have long been working under 
it, and a great number of others already 
have applied for licenses for the manu- 
facture of mixed flour. Reports from 
every milling section clearly indicate that 
a sufficient number of mills will endeavor 
to solve its intricacies to insure a full re- 
sponse to every demand for mixed flour 
which the Food Administration’s appeal 
to consumers can possibly create. 

To this extent, therefore, the Food Ad- 
ministration is wholly misinformed in its 
decision that the repeal of the law is 
essential to the manufacture and distri- 
bution of a flour blend. Of even greater 
importance is its apparent belief that the 
mixed-flour law may lightly be set aside 
for the period of the war, and the pure 
food law or administration regulations 
depended upon to safeguard the purity 
of wheat flour. 

The law as it-stands, with its provision 
for enforcement by the Treasury depart- 
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ment, is strong, clean, definite. It is self- 
policing, because the very rigidity of its 
provisions—which place flour adultera- 
tion in substantially the same class with 
counterfeiting and illicit distilling—puts - 
fear into the hearts of the commercial 
crooks who would not hesitate to take a 
chance on being caught in a mere viola- 
tion of Food Administration rules or the 
loosely enforced food and drugs act. Be- 
cause of these factors, the mixed-flour law 
stands as the basic and fundamental 
guarantee of flour purity, and, converse- 
ly, without them there will be no such 
guarantee. 

It is right and proper that the Food 
Administration in the accomplishment of 
its great task should sweep aside, as oc- 
casion arises, every sort of minor inter- 
ference, and the record shows that every 
such action by it has met with the cordial 
approval of the public and with whatever 
industry, including milling, has from time 
to time been affected. Of quite different 
character is the proposal to destroy the 
millers’ pledge of faith, the foundation 
of the business morals of his calling, the 
thing which stands to the milling industry 
in the same relative importance as the 
mighty causes which brought the nation 
to enter into a great and righteous war. 

The Northwestern Miller is hopeful 
that the Food Administration will yet de- 
cide to withdraw its request for suspen- 
sion of the mixed-flour law. It cannot but 
believe that the sound wisdom which has 
guided the Administration since its be- 
ginning will come to the aid of milling 
and save this industry from being 
plunged into the filthy depths of adulter- 
ation which made its name almost a by- 
word for commercial crookedness before 
it gathered strength and purged itself 
from the adulterator, establishing the 
purity and integrity of wheat flour be- 
yond question and, as it believed, forever. 


BAKING INSTITUTE SEEMS SURE 


Supplementing the recent statement of 
Win M. Campbell, chairman of the tem- 
porary organization committee of the 
American Institute of Baking, that sub- 
scriptions to the million-dollar fund for 
establishment of the institute were com- 
ing in much more rapidly than expected, 
came, last week, the practically unani- 
mous indorsement of the great Chicago 
convention to the plans and purposes of 
the enterprise. 

Today, so far as the fate of any plan 
so ambitious may safely be forecast be- 
fore -the money actually is in hand, the 
success of the campaign seems assured. 
From every part of the country come 
indications of interest, accompanied by 
the much more expressive pledges of 
funds; this before the real intensive cam- . 
paign, to be conducted separately for 
each state, is really organized. With so 
good a beginning, backed by the enthusi- 
astic approval made evident at the con- 


- yention, the great fund sought should be 


altogether pledged before the time limit, 
January 1. 

Too much cannot be said in commenda- 
tion of the farseeing wisdom of the lead- 
ers of the baking industry in formulat- 
ing the splendid institute plan. The trial 
through which the trade has gone since the 
need for wheat-saving was imposed upon 
America has served to demonstrate, bet- 
ter than any other thing ever could have 
demonstrated, the great and pressing 
need for better technical knowledge in 
bread-making. To be sure, a tremendous 
advance has been made in the past score 
of years, but it has been through slow ex- 
perimentation, with its accompaniment 
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of repeated failure, instead of with the 
exact scientific knowledge which would 
have been, and in future will be, possible 
under the guidance of a properly organ- 
ized institute of research. 

In its broader aspects, and disregard- 
ing its practical value to the baking in- 
dustry, such an institute as the one pro- 
posed will be accomplishing work of the 
greatest value to the nation, and perhaps 
to all civilization. The past four years 
have proved to the world the tremendous 
value of a bushel of wheat and a loaf of 
bread. Food, advertised as “necessary to 
win the war,” has from month to month 
become more and more closely synony- 
mous with bread, and after the war, bread 
will continue as the most essential food. 

Because of this, and because it may be 
months, or even years, before the pro- 
duction and consumption of wheat regain 
their normal balance with normal reserves, 
whatever assists in the production of the 
most and the best bread from wheat is 
now and will continue to be real service 
to humanity,—not less in peace than in 
war. It is to this end and with this aim 
that American millers should strive, while 
bakers, with the aid of the sound guid- 
ance to be had from the institute which 
they are determined to establish, can ac- 
complish as much or even more. 








RULES FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


Grain Corporation Issues Regulations—Will 
Buy Rye, Barley and Corn Flour 
for Export 


The Grain Corporation has sent the 
following bulletins to all flour mills and 
others interested sellers of wheat flour: 


Wheat Flour 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration will purchase wheat flour for 
export shipment for the requirements of 
allied countries, the army, navy, marine 
corps, Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. and similar agencies. 

Purchases will be made weekly, except- 
ing for shipment to Pacific Coast termi- 
nals, where special arrangements prevail. 
Bids will be received at the New York 
office on Tuesday of each week up to 12 
o’clock noon, commencing Sept. 3, 1918, 
for acceptance within 48 hours from time 
specified, subject to the following specifi- 
cations and conditions: 

Note: If legal holiday falls on Tuesday, 
purchases will be made the following day. 
Bids received after 12 o’clock may be held 
over and considered following week if so 
specified. 


CHARACTER OF FLOUR 


One hundred per cent straight, un- 
bleached, well-dressed and _ properly 
milled in accordance with United States 
Food Administration regulations. 


GRADES 


Spring or hard wheat straight. (Must 
contain at least 75 per cent hard wheat.) 

Soft wheat straight. 

Blended wheat straight (mills east of 
Rocky Mountains). (May contain not 
more than 50 per cent of soft wheat.) 

Durum wheat straight. 

Hard Pacific Coast straight. (Must be 
milled from at least 85 per cent hard 
wheats. ) 

Soft Pacific Coast straight. 


QUANTITY 


Mills should offer only as much flour as 
can be supplied within time of shipment 
specified. The Grain Corporation re- 
serves the right to accept all or a part of 
amounts offered. Offers for less than 
minimum carload (310 bbls) will not be 
considered. 


ARMY AND NAVY REQUISITIONS 


Right is also reserved to apply flour 
purchased against army and navy requisi- 
tions. If special packing and sack speci- 
fications necessitate an advance in price, 
proper adjustment will be made. 


QUATITY BASIS 


Successful bidders will be asked to sub- 
mit type samples representing flour to 
be shipped on contracts received, and de- 
liveries against such contracts must be 
fully up to such samples. Flour ship- 
ments will be inspected at seaboard, and 
samples of flour drawn from such shi 
ments by authorized port agents must a 
accepted by the sellers as basis for adjust- 
ment of any quality claims. 
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BRANDING 
Unless otherwise specified, full mill 
brand, showing firm name, address and 
weight marks, and special letters. Tagged 
sacks not acceptable. 


SACKS 


New 140-lb 1014-0z jute or 140-lb 40-in 
21,-yd cotton sheeting or 140’s Osnaburgs 
of 40-in 8-oz goods. 

Note: See special sack specifications fol- 
lowing, for army and navy flour shipments. 

PRICE 


Per barrel in above sacks f.0.b. cars 
seaboard “for export.” Quote price basis 
for seaport reached at lowest rate. 

Note: Mills located in the following states 
are requested to quote two delivered prices, 
one f.o.b. Baltimore or Newport News basis, 
the other f.o.b. Galveston or New Orleans 
basis. This request is made in order that we 
may make proper price comparison: Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Mills in Tennessee whose shipments carry a 
lower rate of freight to Norfolk or Newport 
News than to Savannah or Brunswick, are 
asked to quote two prices accordingly. 


LOCATION OF MILL 


Name location of mill from which ship- 
ment will be made, if not the same as 
office address. 

ROUTING 

Name railroad or railroads over which 
you can ship or over which you have 
“transit.” 

TERMS 

Demand draft on Food Administration 

Grain Corporation. 


SHIPMENT 


Thirty days from date of acceptance 
of offer. Shipping directions will be for- 
warded as soon as possible after accept- 
ance of offer. 


MANNER OF SUBMITTING OFFERS 


Offers may be submitted by mail or 
wire. The following form of telegram is 
suggested: 

Grain Corporation, Bausman, 
New York: 

Offer (number) barrels (brand) (grade) 
(price) (kind of sacks) (seaboard basis) 
(time shipment) according to your specifica- 
tions and conditions, (Name of initial car- 
rier preferred.) ‘ 

Note: May use Robinson code, 

ARMY AND NAVY FLOUR REQUISITIONS 

Army expeditionary sack specifications 
permit the shipment of part of the flour 
in 140-lb 1014-0z jute sacks, and part in 
bags of the following specifications, either 
double or single: 

1, Double bag to carry 100 Ibs net of 
flour. Inner bag to be made from 4-yd 
cotton sheeting cut to 36x43. Outer bag 
10-oz jute (10 oz to 40 in) cut 36x44, or 

2. Single Osnaburg bag to carry 100 
lbs net of flour from either 7-oz 30-in 
Osnaburg cut 32x52, or 8.40-0z 36-in Osna- 
burg cut 36x43, or 

3. Single jute bag to carry 100 lbs net 
of flour from 12-0z jute (12 oz to 40 in) 
36-in goods cut 36x44. 

Navy specifications require that flour 
be packed in 100-Ib double sacks to carry 
100 Ibs net of flour. Inner bag to be 
made from 4-yd cotton sheeting cut 36x 
43. Outer bag 10-0z jute (10 oz to 40 
in) cut 36x44. 

Ammy camps and cantonment sack 
specifications require that flour be packed 
in single bag to carry 100 lbs net flour 
made from 3%-yd cotton sheeting cut 
36x43. 


Note: The above weights of material are 
minimum weights. No lighter bags are ac- 
ceptable under these specifications. 

If for any reason a mill receiving an army 
expeditionary contract calling for double bags 
is not in a position to supply them, we can 
undoubtedly arrange for the packing of the 
flour in single bags and the placing of that 
proportion of the requisition requiring double 
bags with some mill in a position to handle 
the requisition. 


Substitute Flours 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration will purchase rye flour, barley flour, 
corn flour and corn meal for export re- 
quirements. Bids will be received at the 
New York office on Thursday of each 
week up to 12 o’clock noon, commencing 
Sept. 19, 1918, for acceptance within 48 
hours from time specified, subject to the 
following specifications and conditions, 
Purchases for shipment to Pacific Coast 
terminals will be made by Portland and 
San Francisco offices. 

Note: If legal holiday falls on Thursday, 


purchases will be made the following day. 
Bids received after 12 o’clock may be held 
over and considered following week, 
specified. 


if so 


CHARACTER OF FLOUR 


According to the following United 
States F Administration Regulations 
and Specifications: 


RYE FLOUR 

Shall be milled from clean, sound rye, 
and shall be of a texture fine enough so 
that not less than 85 per cent shall sift 
through No. 9XX bolting silk and bal- 
ance through No. 8XX silk; shall be of a 
uniform color, and shall not contain more 
than 131% 4 cent moisture and 114% per 
cent fat, by ether extraction; and not 
more than a total of 70 lbs of white, 
straight or dark rye flour shall be made 
from 100 lbs of clean, sound rye. If this 
product is separated into patent and dark 
rye flour, not more than 70 per cent of the 
extracted flour shall be labeled or sold as 
patent. The dark rye flour which results 
shall not be subjected to further. separa- 
tion or division, but may contain not to 
exceed 21% per cent fat. 

BARLEY FLOUR - 

Shall be milled from clean, sound bar- 
ley, and shall be of a texture fine enough 
to sift through No. 9XX bolting silk; 
shall be of a uniform color, and shall 
contain not more than 11% per cent 
moisture and 24% per cent fat, by ether 
extraction; and not more than 55 lbs of 
barley flour shall be made from 100 lbs 
of clean, sound barley. 

CORN FLOUR 

Shall be made from hominy, grits, 
cream meal or clean, sound corn, and shall 
be of a texture fine enough so that not 
less than 75 per cent will sift through 
No. 9XX bolting silk and balance shall 
sift through No. 72 grits gauze; shall be 
of an, even color and shall contain not 
more than 15 per cent moisture and fat 
in the aggregate, in no event to exceed 
13% per cent moisture, and in no event 
to exceed 21% per cent fat, by ether ex- 
traction. 

PEARL MEAL 


Shall be made from clean, sound corn 
with approximately 15 per cent of the 
bran and germ removed, and shall con- 
tain not more than 12 per cent moisture 
and 3 per cent fat, by ether extraction. 


CREAM MEAL 

Shall be made from hominy, grits or 
clean, sound corn, screened through No. 
22 wire cloth or equivalent and dusted 
over No. 72 grits gauze, and shall con- 
tain not more than 15 per cent moisture 
and fat in the aggregate, in no event to 
exceed 1344 per cent moisture, and in no 
event to exceed 21% per cent fat, by ether 
extraction. 

GRITS 

Shall be made from hominy or clean, 
sound corn, ground to a granulation fine 
enough to sift through a No. 12 wire 
cloth, and shall be dusted over a No. 28 
wire cloth or equivalent, and shall con- 
tain not more than 15 per cent moisture 
and fat in the aggregate, in no event to 
exceed 1314 per cent moisture, and in no 
event to exceed 2% per cent fat, by ether 
extraction. 

Note: Grits may be made inside these lim- 
its of granulation and labeled “coarse,” ‘‘me- 
dium” or ‘“‘fine,’’ according to granulation. 

* * 

The regulations covering quality basis, 
quantity, branding, sacks, price, leention 
of mill, routing, terms, shipment and man- 
ner of submitting offers, as applied to 
rye, barley and corn flour and corn meal, 
are identical with those applying to wheat 
flour. 





Patapsco Mills Closed 

Bavrrmore, Mp., Sept. 21.—The Pa- 
tapsco Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, 
Md., owned and operated by the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, were 
closed and placarded at midnight last 
Wednesday, by order of the United States 
Food Administration, for alleged viola- 
tions of government regulations. Presi- 
rent Macgill, of the company, has put 
special expert accountants on the books, 
and hopes shortly to be able to furnish 
the authorities his monthly reports in 
the form required. When this is done, 
Mr. Macgill has every reason to believe 
that the ban will be lifted, and the com- 
pany allowed to resume business as usual. 
n fact, since yesterday the company has 
been accorded the privilege of taking 
orders and making deliveries, which is an 
indication of a loosening up already. 

Cuaruies H. Dorsey. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 22 Sept. 23 

Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....400,940 398,660 432,605 338,660 
St. Paul ..s.0:. 8,20 WOU <evce'e eereete 
Duluth-Superior 22,340 21,590 32,700 27,000 
Milwaukee ..... 14,000 12,000 8,000 10,200 


Totals ....... 445,487 440,059 473,305 375,860 
Outside mills*. .193,450 213,184 223,210 152,100 








Ag’gate sprg.638,937 653,243 696,515 527,960 
33 





St. Louis ...... 0 35,800 23,950 30,600 
St. Louist ..... 53,000 53,000 53,900 49,500 
Buffalo ........149,500 165,200 86,500 108,050 
Rochester ..... 9,400 8,800 7,800 13,300 
Chicago ....... 15,250 24,750 23,750 20,225 


Kansas City.... 79,100 65,100 54,050 67,800 
Kansas City!...326,474 335,216 214,585 263,510 


Toledo ........ 31,075 28,600 38,300 32,900 
Toledof ....... 66,826 71,321 77,195 66,405 
Nashville** ,...114,218 80,763 163,110 100,220 


Portland, Oreg. 24,062 
Seattle 25,440 
Tacoma 21,166 


31,368 15,255 
18,750 13,065 27,585 
26,560 20,140 35,090 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1917 1916 
7 76 84 


Minneapolis’ ...... 77 65 
OR ee 78 74 ss ae 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 60 90 77 
Outside mills* .... 76 80 81 55 
Average.spring.. 73 73 84 63 
Milwaukee ....... 78 90 66 41 
St. Louis ......... 66 70 47 75 
Bt, ZiOUtay coscccue 69 69 69 82 
TIURGIO 10 cccisece 90 100 52 65 
Rochester ........ 50 47 38 66 
Chicago .......0.. 56 93 91 69 
Kansas City ...... 96 79 70 95 
Kansas Cityft ..... 86 91 75 98 
TOD vetatedeees 65 60 80 68 
Toledog ...cseeds. 64 63 80 62 
Nashville*® ....... 54 42 99 78 
Portland, Oregon.. 59 77 46 
WORCEIO. occ ccavises 54 40 45 67 
PRCOMS ossccccces 37 46 35 61 
WOtals ...scccecs 67 69 67 70 
Minnesota-Dakotas 73 73 84 63 
Other states ...... 66 70 64 71 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 21 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 2 per cent 
from week ending Sept. 14. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Cracker Men in Session 

Cnicaco, It, Sept. 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Biscuit and Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is holding its 
eighteenth annual convention at Hotel 
La Salle. About 100 in attendance. Yes- 
terday was devoted to meetings of the 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors. 

Convention was opened this morning 
by President Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, 
Ga., who made an address of welcome 
and also urged the increased manufacture 
of hard bread for the use of the armies 
abroad and cantonments at home. 

Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, representing the 
United States Food Administration, fol- 
lowed with an address on rye and barley 
flour from a milling standpoint. He 
dealt with many problems confronting 
the milling of these flours, and answered 
several questions put to him by members 
present. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, President Insti- 
tute of Mercantile Art, made a brilliant 
address termed “Plan Plus Push.” He 
dealt chiefly with mental concentration 
as affecting business, its advantages, and 
advocated always looking ahead. 

H. J. Holman, of the Package Machin- 
ery Co., Springfield, Mass., talked on the 
uses of wrapping bakery products by ma- 
chinery. 

At this afternoon’s session Secretar) 
Bell, of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, presented the ten- 
tative plans of the American Institute 
of Baking as to its formation and the 
fund that is being raised. Remainder of 
this session was of a private nature, at 
which various reports were read from 
the president, treasurer, secretary, pu'- 
chasing agent and other officials of the 
association. Meeting will be continued 
tomorrow and Thursday. 

> A. S, Purves. 
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WOULD SUSPEND MIXED-FLOUR LAW 
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Congress Asked by Food Administration to Suspend Law — Amendment 
Temporarily Ruled Out—Activity of Congressman Rainey — 
Effort to Secure Conference with Mr. Hoover 


An important development in connec- 
tion with the request of the Food Admin- 
istration that Congress suspend the mixed- 
flour law for the period of the war was 
on Friday, Sept. 20, when a clause at- 
tached to the general revenue bill sub- 
mitted by Representative Rainey was 
ruled out on a point of order. This killed 
the amendment so far as the general rev- 
enue bill is concerned, but it is supposed 
that an effort will be made to attach it to 
some other bill. Indications are, however, 
that the bill to suspend the mixed-flour 
law will have to be introduced as a sep- 
arate measure, and that no headway will 
be made until after a conference be- 
tween the House and Senate committees, 
which may not be held for three or four 
weeks. 

MILLERS REQUEST CONFERENCE 


Following the meeting of the directors 
of the Federation in Chicago, the result 
of which was published in The North- 
western Miller last week, the Federation 
requested an appointment for the ad- 
visory committee with Mr. Hoover on 
Friday. The conference was agreed to 
by Mr. Hoover, but it was found impos- 
sible to secure a full attendance of the 
advisory committee on that day, and the 
Federation asked that the conference be 
deferred until Tuesday of this week. Mr. 
Lingham replied to the effect that he 
had a speaking engagement in Milwau- 
kee on that day, and that the conference 
in Washington could not be held until 
Friday, Sept. 27. Efforts to persuade Mr. 
Lingham to cancel his speaking engage- 
ment were fruitless. Meanwhile, on ac- 
count of the rapid progress made in the 
effort to repeal the law, it is somewhat 
uncertain if the Federation will hold the 
proposed conference with the Food Ad- 
ministrator. 

Advices from Washington indicate that 
tha Food Administration feels strongly 
that the suspension of the law is neces- 
sary to the “Victory” bread programme, 
but the feeling among millers is that this 
decision is due to a misunderstanding, 
and to the belief that mixed flour can- 
not be supplied by mills operating under 
the law. There is a marked disposition 
in Federation councils to present the case 
of millers as strongly as possible to Mr. 
Hoover, but it is doubtful if any effort 
to defeat the legislation in Congress will 
be made by that organization. 

Acting independently, millers through- 
out the country are taking the matter up 


with their representatives and senators,” 


in spite of their reluctance to inject po- 
litical considerations into their relations 
with the Food Administration. A feature 
of the situation which causes feeling 
among members was that Representa- 
tive Rainey, who has long been active in 
the effort to repeal the mixed-flour law, 
is in charge of the Food Administration 
programme in the House. 


TELEGRAM FROM MR. LINGHAM 
“The Northwestern Miller: 

“There seems to be a general misun- 
derstanding as to the action regarding the 
mixed-flour law proposed by the Food 
Administration. The Food Administra- 
tion has proposed an amendment to the 
revenue bill providing that the mixed- 
flour law be suspended for the period of 
the existing war with Germany. If Con- 
gress takes action as proposed, the mixed- 
flour law will again become effective in its 
present form at the expiration of the war. 

“I believe all agree that there was last 
year a very large food loss by waste of 
substitutes, and that this would have been 
avoided if mixing had been done at the 
source. The large need this year is for 
conservation of all foods, whether substi- 
tutes or flour. This being true, must not 
millers set aside any personal feeling or 
even financial interests under the large 
war need for conservation? 

’ “TI shall be pleased if you will empha- 
size the fact that the amendment as pro- 
posed does not repeal the law, but simply 
suspends it for the duration of the war 
only. reese millers have suggested that 
the Internal Revenue Department regula- 
tions should be modified for the duration 
of the war rather than suspend the law, 


but careful study of this and conference 
with Internal Revenue authorities show 
that this is entirely impossible, and in fact 
investigation shows that the Internal Rev- 
enue authorities would have as much right 
to disregard the entire statute as to dis- 
regard any of the provisions which require 
the affixing of stamps, etc. Also, the pro- 
visions of the internal revenue statute vest 
little if any discretion in the commission- 
er regarding the collection of the tax. 

“While some millers could mix under 
present regulations, and especially those 
packing in cotton sacks, I believe all will 
agree that the smaller mills will at least 
feel that they cannot comply with present 
regulations, and I believe all agree that 
affixing of stamps to strings of paper 
sacks so that stamps would be automatic- 
ally destroyed on opening of sack would 
be practically a physical impossibility. 
Under the qrapetel action, mixing would 
be on a permissible rather than a man- 
datory basis, and certainly it would seem 
that no mill could object, but rather as a 
matter of — war co-operation all 
mills should support the suspension of the 
law as above. 

“Frep J. Linewam.” 


MR, HOOVER'S LETTER 

The following is the full text of the 
letter sent by Mr. Hoover to Congressman 
Rainey, of the House Ways and Means 
committee, regarding the suspension of 
the mixed-flour law: 

“TI inclose herewith an amendment that 
I would like to suggest to the revenue act 
providing for the suspension of the mixed- 
flour laws during the period of the war. 
You will recollect that this is a tax meas- 
ure and, while it yields practically no 
result from taxation, from a revenue point 
of view, it is seriously cumbering the in- 
ternational food programme in this emer- 
gency, in that, at the recent conference 
of the food administrators of all the allied 
countries, in which the food resources of 
all countries were carefully considered, 
it was decided that it would be necessary 
to mix 20 per cent of other cereal flours 
with the wheat flour during the coming 
year, and probably for the duration of the 
war, if we are to provide an ample bread 
supply and to enable ourselves to carry 
over any resources as against the possible 
deficiencies in next year’s harvest. 

“I entered these conferences with the 
instructions of the President that it was 
the duty of all those fighting against Ger- 
many to eat at a common table, and it 
appears to us that it is only a portion of 
our national duty that our peoples should 
undertake the same loaf as that provided 
in the allied countries. Furthermore, our 
people are anxious to participate with the 
allies in such sacrifices as are necessary 
to win the war. 

“You will recognize that a wheat bread 
made with a mixture of some 20 per cent 
of other cereals is a wholly nutritious and 
palatable loaf. In allied countries, they 
compel the mixture of cereals in the flour, 
and, whereas our transportation condi- 
tions do not make it desirable for us to 
compel this issue, we could provide to a 
large portion of our population a mixed 
flour of this character. Under the exist- 
ing law, it is practically impossible to 
secure such a mixture, as the detailed re- 
quirements under the act are such that no 
miller can in principle comply with the 
tax requirements without such expense as 
to make the operation prohibitive. 

“At the present moment, we are com- 
pelled to rely upon the voluntary action of 
the individual consumer to mix these 
flours for bread-making. Not only does 
it impose difficulties in household man- 
agement, but, while the great majority 
will follow, to the best of their ability, 
many will not comply, and, in any event, 
it imposes an unnecessary difficulty on the 
householder. As to the actual character 
of the mixture of different flours, this 
can be provided by regulations under the 
food act, so that anything in the nature 
of adulteration can be prevented. 

“I am extremely anxious that the com- 
mittee should entertain this matter favor- 
ably, as it not only will result in great 
practical conservation, but also will enable 
us to carry out in practical good faith 


the obligations that we have entered upon. 
This is entirely for the period of the war 
and simply as a necessary war measure, 
and it seems to me, therefore, that all of 
the technical disputes over this question 
can be suspended in the face of national 
necessity.” 


TEXT OF THE AMENDMENT 


“Sections 35 to 49 inclusive of the Act 
of June 13, 1898, entitled, ‘An Act to 
Provide Ways and Means to Meet War 
Expenditures, and for other Purposes,’ 
as amended by the Act of March 2, 1901, 
and as further amended by the Act of 
April 12, 1902, be, and the same are here- 
by suspended for and during the period 
of the existing state of war between the 
United States and Germany, and until the 
fact and date of the termination of said 
war shall have been ascertained and pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States.” 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Freely Offered, and Dull—But Little 
Buying, Either Domestic or by the 
Government 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 24.—The de- 
mand for flour continues extremely quiet, 
without appreciable change in quotations, 
which remain $10@10.30 bbl, car lots, for 
hard wheat sacked, and 30c less for soft 
wheat flour. 

Receipts of wheat have dropped to in- 
significant proportions, owing to the em- 
bargo on shipments here, and the result 
of. the permit system now operative can- 
not yet be determined. Prices are un- 
changed, with best hard wheat bringing 
$2.20@2.22., , 

R. E. Srerzine. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—Quiet de- 
mand for all flours this week. Spring 
patents are held at $10.80@11.20; hard 
winter patents, $10.80@11.20; soft win- 
ter patents, $10.50@11.15; Victory mixed 
flour, $10.60@11,—all in sacks. Millfeed 
dull and unchanged. Quiet demand for 
substitutes, with no material change in 
prices, although some pressure to sell. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—Flour-trad- 
ing is dull and listless, few sales being 
made to domestic markets and none to 
the government. Demand for substitutes 
continues from hand to mouth. Wheat 
feed scarce and wanted; other feedstuffs 
active and firmer. 

Peter Derwien. 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., Sept. 24,—Flour 
freely offered, dull and weak. Substi- 
tutes also weak to sell. Rye flour in am- 
ple supply and quiet. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Unwholesome Food 


A decision of the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court, announced 
in the late case of Muller vs. Childs Co., 
reaffirms the legal principle that a retail 
dealer in food products impliedly war- 
rants that they are fit for human con- 
sumption, and is liable in damages ‘for in- 
juries sustained by a customer through 
any unwholesomeness of goods sold him. 

But in this case the court dismissed 
suit brought to recover for illness claimed 
by plaintiff to have resulted from eating 
a meat pie in one of defendant’s restau- 
rants. The dismissal is grounded on the 
fact that the evidence was insufficient to 


warrant a finding that plaintiff's illness . 


was so caused, although a lower court en- 
tered judgment in plaintiffs favor for 
$393. 

It — that plaintiff, an elderly 
man, ordered a beefsteak pie, and after 
eating half of it declared to a waiter that 
it was not good, and ordered something 
else. Afterwards he became ill. The gist 
of the appellate division’s decision is as 
follows: 

“If his subsequent illness was due to 
unwholesome food prepared by the de- 
fendant and sold to the plaintiff, a cause 
of action was made out....The medical 
evidence, taking into consideration the 
time elapsing between the eating of the 
pie and the development of the symptoms 
themselves, demonstrate, we think, that 
the illness was not caused by the food 


eaten.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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FEED SALES REGULATED 


Wheat Feeds to Be Sold Only for Specified 
Purposes—Each District to Get Same 
Proportion as Last Year 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23.—The fol- © 
lowing regulations have been promulgated 
by the Food Administration regarding 
the distribution of millfeed: 

Rule M. S. 31: The wheat miller (and 
jobber) shall not sell any wheat millfeed 
for any other purposes than the feeding 
of dairy cattle, poultry, young pigs, or 
young calves, or the preparation of a 
weekly bran mash for work animals. 

Before selling any wheat millfeed to 
any person other than a dealer or mixed- 
feed manufacturer he shall require a 
pledge in the following form: 

“In order to assist tne Food Admin- 
istration in the distribution of millfeeds, 
I hereby undertake on honor not to use 
wheat millfeeds for any other purpose 
than the feeding of dairy cattle, a A 
young pigs or young calves, or the prep- 
aration of a weekly bran mash for work 
animals. I will not feed any more wheat 
millfeeds than is customarily fed to such 
animals, and I further agree not to have 
at any one time more than a 60-day sup- 
ply of feedstuffs on hand.” 

Rule M. S. 32 (effective Oct. 1, 1918): 
The wheat miller shall distribute all 
millfeed manufactured by him equitably 
between the different states of the Unit- 
ed States, in such manner that during 
each calendar quarter on and after Oct. 
1, 1918, the amount of wheat millfeed 
shipped into any state shall not be a less 
percentage of his total shipments of mill- 
feed during such quarter than was 
shipped into such state in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the year 1917. Where 
shipments made in 1917 were subsequent- 
ly reconsigned to other points, the ulti- 
mate point of consignment shall be taken 
as the basis for the foregoing calcula- 
tion, so far as the miller, from his rec- 
ords or best judgment, can judge as to 
the ultimate point of consignment. This 
rule shall not apply to mills located in 
the drouth areas of Montana, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 





Fort William Grain Exchange 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 21.—The annual 
meeting of the Fort William and Port 
Arthur Grain Exchange was held on Sept. 
12 in the general offices of the exchange 
at Fort William. The address of the re- 
tiring president, H. J. Sterling, precise- 
ly summarized the business of the year 
and the situation with regard to grain- 
trading in Canada. Mr. Sterling noted 
that the order of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for the establishment of 
sample markets at Fort William and 
other western centers was rendered abor- 
tive by the Dominion regulations fixing 
the price of wheat and forbidding the 
payment of premiums. However, Fort 
William looks forward confidently to a 
large sample business after the war. 

During the year the Fort William Ex- 
change took part in every activity relat- 
ing to the grain trade, and in addition its 
officers devoted a great deal of time to 
assisting the Canada food board with mat- 
ters relating to food control. The offices 
of the board were practically given over 
to this latter work during a part of the 
year. 

The new president of the exchange is 
George A. Coslett; vice-president, N. M. 
Patterson; secretary-treasurer, C. Birkett. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Death of W. H. Waggoner, Jr. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—William H. Waggoner, Jr., 
30-year-old son of W. H. Waggoner, of 
the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., died yesterday of pneu- 
monia at the Great Lakes Training Sta- 
tion, where he ewas clerk in the paymaster 
department. He was vice-president and 
actively identified with the milling com- 
pany until entering naval service six 
weeks ago. R. E. Sverre. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply\of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Sept. 21, 1918 73,923 5,149 26,059 2,929 2,484 
Sept. 14, 1918 67,464 5,199 24,075 2,145 2,030 
Sept. 22, 1917 6,856 1,805 12,637 1,951 5,189 
Sept. 23, 1916 56,672 4,483 36,532 1,122 2,397 
Sept. 25, 1915 11,350 1,976 13,354 1,270 2.037 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
6,459,000 bus; oats, 1,900,000; rye, 784,000; 
barley, 454,000. Decreases—Corn, 50,000 bus. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 2,280 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 21) was 400,940 bbls, against 
432,605 in 1917, 338,660 in 1916 and 487,- 
815 in 1915. ; 

* * 

Minneapolis mills seem to be more for- 
tunately situated as to flour orders than 
are interior northwestern mills, accord- 
ing to current reports. A majority of 
the Minneapolis mills report demand as 
fairly good, and that they are keeping sold 
up close to the 30-day limit. One or two 
mills, in fact, have for the last week or 
more held their salesmen down to keep 
from overstepping the limit. 

A great many interior mills, on the 
other hand, report business very dull, and 
to be meeting with difficulty in getting 
shipping directions on flour already 
booked. There is considerable price-cut- 
ting going on. While some mills claim to 
be getting 5c under to the maximum price, 
other mills are known to have booked flour 
at 25@40c under the maximum. 

Many northwestern mills are complain- 
ing because they have not been allowed 
to participate in recent government con- 
tracts. They state that they have re- 
duced their bids from week to week until 
now they are fully 50@60c bbl under the 
“fair” price in their community, and still 
they have had no response from the gov- 
ernment to their offers. They want to 
know who is getting this business, and on 
what basis.they are getting it. 

A ready market is reported for rye 
flour and wheat flour substitutes. Choice 
white and medium rye flours are in good 
demand. Barley flour also is moving 
freely. Both white and yellow corn flour 
are in demand. The improvement is. 
credited to the fact that many mills, 
which during the summer produced sub- 
stitutes, are now working on wheat ex- 
clusively. 

Minneapolis mills quote standard 100 
per cent wheat flour nominally at $10.30 
@10.40 bbl; durum flour, $10.49,—in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Pure 
white rye is held at $4.62@4.65; medium 
rye, $4.13@4.15; dark rye, $3.25; white 
corn flour, $4.83@4.85; yeHow corn flour, 
$4.63@4.65; pure barley flour, 55 per cent 
extraction, $3.60,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

* * 

Wheat feeds seem to be becoming 
scarcer every day. A majority of the 
Minneapolis mills report that they are 
simply buried alive with orders for split 
cars, and that they have had to limit the 
quantity of millfeed they sell even in 
mixed cars. Interior mills seem to be in 
about the same position as are city mills. 
They are selling practically every pound 
of feed they make, at the mill door. 

Jobbers, in an endeavor to pick up a 
few cars, have circularized the entire 
Northwest with but little result. The 
question of obtaining feed that is urgent- 
ly needed is becoming serious. Even sub- 
stitutes are scarce, and dhese have ad- 
vanced in price until they are out of all 
proportion to what wheat feed is selling 
at. 


The action of the food administrators 
in the northwestern zone, mentioned else- 
where in this department, looking toward 
the rationing of wheat feeds to states in 
proportion to the number of cattle and 
pigs therein, it is expected will have some 
effect on the situation. If the author- 
ities at Washington accede to the demand 
of the northwestern administrators, it 
may lead to the big dairy states getting 


proportionately more wheat fi than 





they have been getting for some time 
past. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $28.50 
@28.85; standard middlings, $30.58@ 
30.77; flour middlings, $30.18@30.36; red 
dog, $30.12@30.36; corn feed meal, $56 
@57; barley feed, $385@38; rye mid- 
dlings, $48@49, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. This is another advance of 
$1 ton on rye middlings in the last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Sept. 24: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Cresby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS | 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capatity of 42,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 21, they made 193,450 
bbls of flour, against 127,065 in 1917. 
Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,615 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Sept. 21, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 10 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 7,945 12,250 9,945 1,000 2,655 
Interior..... 7,930 11,610 6,145 .... «+... 








Totals... 15,875 23,860 16,090 1,000 2,655 
During the week ending Sept. 14, 3 
Minneapolis and 11 interior mills made 

the following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn 


Minneapolis, 8,330 13,190 7,140 
Tuterior..... 8,400 1,710 6,575 


Totals... 16,730 14,900 13,716 1,400 2,435 
SCREENINGS ORDER UNPOPULAR 


Minneapolis dealers in screenings say 
that the recent order of the Food Admin- 
istration in regard to wheat screenings is 
very ill-advised. The order is to the ef- 
fect that any sales of wheat screenings 
in excess of the fair price schedule for 
bran will be regarded as a violation of 
the rulings, and to be cause for revoking 
the offender’s license. 

All ins recleaned from wheat are 
literally wheat screenings, and would be 
affected by this order of the Adminis- 
tration. The minimum price of bran is 
$23.65 bulk, Minneapolis, yet wild buck- 
wheat and broken wheat screened from 
wheat sell as high as $50 ton, and screened 
mustard seed at upwards of $80 ton. 

By following the ruling literally, com- 
plications would be sure to ensue. Deal- 
ers say that, instead of issuing a blanket 
ruling of this kind, the Administration 
should have put wheat screenings into 
several classifications, according to grade 
and value. 


Oat Rice 
1,400 2,435 








WOULD RATION MILLFEED OUTPUT 

The food administrators of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming, at a meeting in Fargo, Sept. 
21, decided to recommend to Leper we 
that steps be taken to ration the millfeed 
produced in the United States to the va- 
rious states on the basis of the number of 
dairy cattle and in each. 

With wheat millfeeds selling at from 
35 to 40 per cent below normal prices as 
compared with other feeds, there is a 
very active demand for millfeed. It is 
ema ay to supply this demand, for 
millfeeds are less than 5 per cent of the 
total feeds of the country. The only so- 
lution, therefore, in the eyes of the zone 


committee of the states named, is to ra- 
tion the supply to the states and allow 
the quantity for each state to be rationed 
to the various dealers, and by them dis- 
tributed, as the needs indicate, to con- 
sumers. 


‘MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 9,651,000 bus, 
a net increase from the preceding week 
of 1,020,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was a decrease of 1,061,000 bus, and at 
Duluth an increase of 2,081,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
as 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....3,779 2,268 8,747 4,349 4,212 
Duluth .......: 5,872 *1,361 1,214 5,279 4,668 





Totals 


thle eae 9,651 3,619 4,961 9,628 8,880 
Duluth, bonded. ... see 56 


186 152 


Dotala .ivscee 9,651 3,619 5,017 9,814 9,032 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from —— 1, 1918, to Sept. 21, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 











in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .. 13,290 7,869 11,275 14,942 
Duluth ....... 10,817 *2,271 .3,571 12,750 
Totals ...... 24,107 10,140 14,846 27,692 
DNR: WEE Vases sess 108 559 
Totals ...... 24,107 10,140 14,954 28,251 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 




















1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 5,978 154 6,573 316 6,272 
Duluth..... 8,520 *1,241 6,764 2,814 6,169 
Totals ...14,498 1,395 12,337 3,130 11,441 
Duluth, b’d@’d ....  .... i111 116 254 
Totals ...14,498 1,395 12,448 3,246 11,695 


*Includes Canadian, 
GRAIN CONTROL MOVEMENT 


All grain moving from country sta- 
tions in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Montana, is moving into Min- 
neapolis at present under blanket ge 
to roads lifting the embargo. all 
grain from other states, permit has to be 
secured at Minneapolis for shipment to 
this market. On all in from Minne- 
apolis to Duluth, permits are issued at 
Minneapolis by the chairman of the Grain 
Control Committee. On all grain from 
Duluth to Minneapolis, permits are issued 
by the chairman of Grain Control 
Committee at Duluth. 

On shipments to other primary markets 
from Minneapolis, application should be 
filed with the chairman of the Grain Con- 
trol Committee at Minneapolis for trans- 
mission to_the same man at the primary 
market the shipment is going to, who wires 
authority to Minneapolis. This informa- 
tion is then transmitted to the shippers, 
and verified by letter of instructions show- 
ing the road and the permit number. 


BREAD PRICE LIMIT FIXED 


A. D. Wilson, federal food adminis- 
trator for Minnesota, has announced the 
receipt of a telegram from Herbert C. 
Hoover stating t a baking division 
investigation of manufacturing costs and 
wholesale and retail prices of bread war- 
rant the establishment of a maximum re- 
tail price of 10c for a 1-lb loaf and 15c 
for a 1¥%-lb loaf. These are the maxi- 
mum prices that can be charged for either 
cash and carry, or credit and delivery, 
and are to be enforced in each state. 


COARSE GRAIN IN NORTHWEST 


Barley at Minneapolis is 5@6c bu low- 
er on the best milling grades, 3@4c lower 
on the medium grades, and about un- 
changed for the extremely low grades, for 
the week. The spread between the lowest 
and sane naa is only about 10c. Mill- 
ers are buying the choicer offerings spar- 
ingly, but feed grades are bev Good 

les of feed barley are re to the 
Southwest. Barley today was held at 84 
@94c bu. 

Corn has been quiet most of the week, 
and is about 5@7c lower. Only one mill 
has been in the market all of the time, 
and this one has been a fairly good buyer. 
No. 3 yellow is going at $1.58@1.60 bu, 
and No. 4 yellow at $1.52@1.54. 

Standard white oats on track at Min- 
neapolis sell at about October price to 
¥%c over. Where loaded in cars with 
western billing, and carryin —_ 
tates, they would bring bly 1@ 


>. 
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over the October option. The bulk of the 
No. 4 white oats sell at 1@114¢ over Oc- 
tober., Oats containing wild oats are very 
slow at 2@3c under. 

Heavier receipts of rye have had a 
weakening effect on the market. At the 
same time, there seems to be enough de- 
mand from day to day to absorb the re- 
ceipts without as much break in price as 
expected. No. 2 rye on track is quoted 
at around $1.58 bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Good mill oats are selling as high as 60c 
bu, bulk, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


F. E. Roth, secretary and treasurer of 
the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., was a Minneapolis visitor Sept. 23. 


Cereal mills report an improved de- 
mand for whole-wheat flour, since buyers 
of such are not required to purchase sub- 
stitutes. 


Oat flour is in brisk demand at $13 bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Millers claim the demand is in excess of 
the output. 


A number of Minneapolis traders are 
attending the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, now in session at Milwaukee. 


A dispatch from Bozeman states that 
the mill of Fred Allen, at Sand Springs, 
Mont., has been ordered closed for the re- 
mainder of the present crop year, for 
failure to observe wheat flour substitute 
rulings. 

The feed dealers of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Rock Island and Moline, IIll., have 
formed the Tri-city Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. A. F. Schoening has been elect- 
ed president, and Karl P. Teske secre- 
tary. 

A. L. Evans, formerly commercial agent 
for the New York Central Lines at Min- 
neapolis, is now with G. H. Ingalls, resi- 
dent traffic assistant, eastern region of 
the Railroad Administration, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. last week, P. J. Hev- 
ener was re-elected president, W. J. 
Jameson vice-president, William F. Kelm 
treasurer, and John F. Diefenbach sec- 
retary and manager. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is to 
be held Oct. 3. President, vice-president, 
seVen directors, two members of the board 
of appeals, and two members of the board 
of arbitration are to be elected. 


J. A. Rieck and F. A. Ruenitz, of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Dan 
Wheater, the company’s Iowa representa- 
tive, and Roy P. Purchase, of the Inter- 
state Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, had 
a fishing trip at Spirit Lake, Iowa, Sept. 
20. 


Grain receipts at Minneapolis are much 
in excess of last year, but are being han- 
dled very promptly by both elevators an« 
railroads. The outside demand for grain 
is emphasized by the small number of 
cars roads are compelled to hold over 
each night. 

The car situation in the Northwest is, 
in the main, very satisfactory. However. 
the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific are experiencing a shortage of equip- 
ment. This is particularly true on branch 
lines of the Great Northern. Orders have 
been issued from the terminal manager's 
office ordering more equipment to thesc 
lines. This action is expected to relieve 
the situation materially. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has amended its rules so that No. 
1 rye may be delivered against future 
sales. Contracts for rye made prior to 
Sept. 1 shall, for the purpose of identi- 
fication, be termed “old,” to distinguish 
them from contracts entered into for ry 
for the same future month’s delivery. 
which shall be termed “new.” The new 
rule took effect Sept. 21. 

Carl L. Hanks, Iowa salesman for the 
C. S. Christensen Co., of Madelia, Minn.. 
and C, W. Jefferies, formerly of Minneap- 
olis, have leased an office and warehouse 
in Des Moines, Iowa, for the purpose 0! 
storing and shipping flour for mills dec- 
siring such service. They will also jo! 
millfeed and cereals. The firm name '+ 
The Millers’ Distributing Service. M". 
Jefferies is the active manager, 2s M". 
Hanks is still representing the C. °. 
Christensen Co. in eastern Iowa. 
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The milling situation lacks new features 
this week. There is a lack of inquiries for 
flour and, as expressed by the sales-man- 
ager of one of the larger mills, a period 
of “pitiless competition” is being experi- 
enced. However, Kansas City mills 
ground close to their maximum capacity, 
and some sold more than their output. 
Generally, however, buyers show a lack of 
interest in offers, and the situation is tell- 
ing on the smaller interior mills, some of 
which are closing down and expect to 
market the wheat instead of the manu- 
factured product. 

Flour quotations show little change 
from a week ago, a range of $10@10.30 
bbl, car lots, in 98-lb sacks, generally pre- 
vailing. Despite the dull market, there is 
little disposition among mills to shade 
prices below the present level, which is as 
low as most mills consider flour can be 
manufactured at without loss. A few 
mills are making exceptionally low offers, 
but the quality of some of the hard 
wheat flour offered at as low as $9.85 in 
sacks, is reported unsatisfactory. 

Cooler weather is having a stimulating 
effect on the demand for corn goods, 
millers of these products reporting a bet- 
ter inquiry and a moderate volume of 
orders, particularly from the trade in 
near-by territory. The embargo of grain 
shipments has been felt in the white corn 
market, offerings being ve limited, 
though prices show only a slight advance 
over a week ago. White pearl meal is 
quoted at $4.60@4.70 per 100 lbs, in sacks, 
and corn flour at $5.15@5.35. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ciccccccessccces 79,100 96 
Last WOOK ...ssesccssccece 65,100 79 
YOOP ABO vedscesecvcovvces 54,050 65 
Two yeare AGO .....i.ese0% 67,800 95 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 
21,995, representing 87 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 23,225 bbls, or 92 
per cent of capacity last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week ~ tivity 

This week ....... 380,070 326,474 86 
Last week ....... 364,470 335,216 91 
Year a@0 ......0. 285,720 214,587 76 
Two years ago .. 267,120 263,508 98 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 1,300 bbls this week, 2,900 last week, 
3,390 a year ago and 13,977 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported p oe 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 33 slow 
and quiet. 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS ONLY ON PERMITS 


Under an order issued by the local of- 
fice of the Grain Corporation yesterday, 
grain can be shipped to Kansas City only 
on permits to be issued by what will be 
known as the Grain Control Committee, 
of which W. M. Corbett, manager of the 
Kansas City Terminals, is chairman. Rail- 
roads are instructed not to accept ship- 
ments of grain destined to this market 
unless authorized by such permits. 

_ All applications for permits must be 
in writing and on a form prescribed by 
Mr. Piagzek’s office. Permits are not 


transferable, and must contain facts as to 
the kind of grain, name of shipper, rail- 
road and originating station, the car num- 
ber and initial, name of consignee and 
the destination of the grain. 

It is required that the shipment shall 
be offered within five days from the date 
authority is received from the railroad 
agent at point of origin. Loading must 
be to the full capacity of the car, and 
completed within 24 hours after car is 
placed. A new permit must be obtained 
where grain is reconsigned from Kansas 
City to another market where the permit 
system is in force. 

Arrivals of wheat this week were only 
905 carloads, the reduction, compared 
with recent weeks, being due to the em- 
bargo placed on the shipment of grain to 
this. market a week ago. However, ar- 
rivals were ample to care for the needs of 
the trade without advancing prices, it 
being necessary for the Grain Corpora- 
tion to buy considerable wheat daily, ow- 
ing to the lack of other demand. Millers 
were sparing buyers, and the top price 
for choice samples of hard wheat ranged 
1@2c over the minimum fixed price, or 
perhaps Ic higher than a week ago. 

Kansas City elevator stocks of wheat 
increased 1,250,657 bus during the week, 
and are 12,739,762 bus today. 


CONTINUED SCARCITY OF MILLFEED 


The demand’ for bran and shorts con- 
tinues far in excess of the supply, in- 
quiries coming from all sections. The re- 
cent reduction in the cost of burlap sacks 
has resulted in lowering the quotations 
for the sacked feed, local mills now quot- 
ing bran in car lots at $26.93 ton, in 48-in 
bags, mixed feed or mill-run at $28.18, 
and shorts at $28.93. Owing to freight 
variances and the increased cost of bags 
delivered at interior points, country mills 
are asking 25@75c ton above the quota- 
tions of local mills. ‘s 

Corn bran is quoted nominally at $48@ 
50 ton, in sacks, and corn feed meal and 
hominy feed at $60@65, depending on 
quality. Corn chop, sacked, is quoted at 
around $65. 


FEED BROKER LOSES LICENSE 


Announcement was made yesterday 
that the license of the Pratt Grain Co., 
grain and feed brokers, with offices in 
the Postal Telegraph Building, had been 
revoked, effective today, for violation of 
the Food Administration regulations. 
The specific charge was that the firm had 
made an excessive profit on two cars of 
millfeed, which passed through several 
hands with a total profit of $497.07, while 
the profit allowable under the regulations 
should not have exceeded about $90. It 
was claimed that the Pratt Grain Co.’s 
share of the profit was $333.16. It is un- 
derstood the firm will be permitted to 
apply for a new license at the expiration 
of two weeks. 


NOTES 


J. C. Koster, manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent a part 
of the week in Kansas Ctiy. 

H. V. Nye, secretary and assistant 
general manager of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., is calling on the flour 
trade in the East. 

J. H. Shinnick, sales-manager of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
attended the bakers’ convention in Chi- 
cago, and left later for an extended visit 
to eastern market centers. 

M. A. Blacker, formerly in the flour 
trade here and connected with the Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, now associat- 
ed with the subsistence department of the 
quartermaster’s office at Washington, is 
spending a brief furlough in Kansas City. 

Vernon A. Stanley, for the past year 
connected with the Wichita (Kansas) of- 
fice of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is now iri 


training at Camp Funston. J. H. Comp- 
ton, of the Bemis staff at Wichita, was 
in town today on his way home from Mis- 
sissippi, where his family will spend the 
winter months. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, last week pur- 
chased the stock of Otto Lehrack, of Kan- 
sas City, in that company, giving him 
stock control. At the same time, W. E. 
Cain, sales-manager, and Charles Hagen- 
meyer, head office man, became identified 
with the company as stockholders. 


Estes Swift, for many years a flour 
salesman and for the past six years rep- 
resentative in Iowa for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, died at 
his home at Burlington, Iowa, Sept. 11, 
age 62. Only his wife survives. Mr. 
Swift had a wide acquaintance in the flour 
trade, as well as among other salesmen 
and millers. 

Harry, Otto and Samuel S. Bresky, of 
the Seaboard Flour Co., Boston, spent the 
latter part of the week here and at Atch- 
ison, where the Bresky brothers are in- 
terested in the Atchison Flour. Mills Co. 
Samuel S. Bresky will remain in Kansas 
City to give his time to the Atchison mill 
and to the Kansas City office of the Sea- 
board company. 


WICHITA 


Flour trade conditions remain without 
important. change, millers reporting a 
slack demand. The feed situation con- 
tinues unsatisfactory, in that mills are 
unable to care for more than a small part 
of the urgent demand. Embargoes against 
the shipment of grain to Kansas City and 
other terminal markets are permitting 
mills to buy wheat that is en route from 
country elevators or on track ready to 
ship, at relatively lower prices than re- 
cently have prevailed. 


DECREASE PREDICTED IN WHEAT ACREAGE 


According to a bulletin just issued by 
the secretary of the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, the acreage being plant- 
ed to wheat in southwestern Kansas this 
fall shows a reduction of about 40 per 
cent, compared with normal. The reasons 
assigned are the lack of suitable help, 
high price of seed wheat, and the inabil- 
ity of the farmer to optain credit or 
money to finance his operations. 

The bulletin states that the farmers in 
the western part of the state do not take 
kindly to the plan offered by the govern- 
ment to assist them, owing to the volumi- 
nous red tape connected with obtaining a 
loan. An increased acreage in eastern 
Kansas is expected but, taking Kansas 
as a whole, the fall-sown acreage of wheat 
promises to be 1,000,000 acres less than 
a year ago. The corn yield is estimated 
at between 36,000,000 and 40,000,000 wus, 
the second smallest crop since 1874. 


NOTES 


Gerome V. Topping, for 10 years as- 
sistant to his father, C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and during the past few months 
local representative of the grain depart- 
ment of the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, will become secretary 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Oklahoma City, 
Oct. 1. 

The Hanson Bread Co., of Hutchinson, 
which was fined $200 last spring for vio- 
lation of the rules governing the use of 
substitutes in baking bread and for falsi- 
fying its records in the effort to prevent 
the discovery of the violation, will discon- 
tinue operation for the period of the 
war, it is reported. The company was 
charged with further violation of the 
regulations a few days ago and, rather 
than to face the charges, waived a hear- 
ing and agreed to surrender its license. 


A local cracker manufacturing concern 
has received an order from the govern- 
ment for 200,000 lbs of hard-tack, packed 
in paper and tin containers, to be used 
as an emergency ration for the soldiers 
in the front line trenches on the battle 
front in Europe. Only flour and water 
are used in the manufacture of hard-tack, 
even salt being omitted, because of its 
tendency to create thirst. The manu- 
facturing company. takes pride in the 
fact that now, for the first time, Kansas 
wheat, milled into Kansas flour, and 
baked into the finished food product in a 
Kansas bakery, is being supplied to the 
American army. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrinn., Sept. 23.—New fea- 
tures were lacking in the flour market last 
week. The ‘walle appears to be well 
filled up, and must reduce supplies be- 
fore thinking of taking on fresh pur- 
chases. Mills have considerable unfilled 
business on their books, which they are 
working on to deliver. Millers look for 
better trade when dealers are forced to 
come into the market more actively. 

Substitute flours sell slowly, there be- 
ing but light inquiry. Only small stocks 
are kept, which work off slowly. 

Demand for rye flour has not picked 
up as expected. Apparently, the trade 
booked up earlier, which accounts for 
the present quiet market. Buyers take 
on supplies only as needed. A large run 
of rye -to market may weaken prices. 
Mill reported no price changes. 

The call for durum flour shows no ma- 
terial change from previous week. Lim- 
ited sales are being made, no big deals 
passing. The larger durum receipts have 
made it possible for the mill to grind 
heavier and deliver more promptly, pro- 
viding cars or boats are available. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
22,340 bbls flour, the most of which was 
wheat, or 62 per cent of capacity, against 
21,590, or 60 per cent, the previous week, 
and 32,700, or 90 per cent, a year ago. 

Mills had little or no millfeed to offer, 
and have difficulty in supplying estab- 
lished trade, without looking for buyers. 
Strong demand for feed, and there is no 
trouble in disposing of any available for 
sale. 

NOTES 


Garfield Meyer, with the Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., is visiting the trade 
of lower Michigan, Chicago and adjoin- 
ing territory. 

Strength in oats was attributable to gov- 
ernment buying. Locally, business was 
light, owing to slow receipts. Bulk of 
arrivals went into store. 

Barley continues quiet under small 
country movement and no appreciable - 
buying power. Bids were raised 2c on 
the week; now quoted at 85@93c for spot 
stuff. 

The movement of flour from interior 
points for shipment east by boat shows an 
increase over the summer traffic. This is 
the season when the movement is always 
the most active and largest. 

The quality of wheat marketed aver- 
ages high, as attested by the elevator re- 
ports. Bulk runs No. 1 and 2 dark 
northern, and No, 1 and 2 northern. The 
quality of durum was also high. 

M. L. Jenks, president, and Charles F. 
Macdonald, secretary, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, will attend the conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, at Milwaukee, Sept. 23-25. E. M. 
White, J. H. Ball and W. C, Mitchell will 
also attend. 

W. H. Strachan, G. M. Bowman and 
G. A. Sherwood, all railroad men, have 
been named a grain control committee 
for Duluth by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. This committee will 
handle the question of permits -for all 
grain in or out for this zone. 

Over 1,000,000 bus of wheat were load- 
ed into boats Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. It is expected that water ship- 
ment from now on will afford assurance 
against any danger of plugging up the 
elevators here during the season of navi- 
gation. This condition, however, will 
largely hinge upon the handling and traf- 
fic situation at Buffalo. 

Rye futures showed a little more life 
last week. More sales were put through 
than in any week heretofore. The same 
was true of cash. Prices for the most 
time held well. A moderate-sized cargo 
was sent east last week, and further ship- 
ments in that direction are expected 
shortly. Mills fixed for grinding are tak- 
ing on small lots to cover sales booked. 


The recent embargo order against 
country shipments of grain is not to af- 
fect this market, for some time at least. 
Grain will be permitted to come this way 
until the holding capacity of the houses 
is taxed. Last week 6,496 cars arrived 
in this market, a daily average of 948. 
Inspection for Sunday and today runs 
close to 1,700 cars. Wheat arrivals pre- 
dominate; coarse grains running under 
the movement of last year to date. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Sept. 21 is esti- 
mated at 15,250 bbls, or 56 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 24,750, or 93 per 
cent, last week, 25,250, or 95 per cent, 
in 1917, and 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 
1916. 

It is rare to hear of any one making 
sales of flour in this market. On the other 
hand, it is quite common to learn of cars 
on track carrying as high as $40 demur- 
rage, due to buyers having larger stocks 
than they can handle. The flour situa- 
tion is in a rather discouraging condition 
at present. There is no reason to com- 
plain now that there are not ample sup- 
plies of mill products of every character 
to be had, with the exception ‘of millfeed. 

Millowners and _ representatives who 
came here for the purpose of making sales 
to bakers attending the National associa- 
tion convention said that the aggregate 
bookings had been light. From the North- 
west a fair average was $10.10@10.30, in 
jutes or cotton, and from the Southwest 
the range was 5@l0c over the spring 
wheat figures. 

As shown by the figures at the top of 
this column, the output of flour this week 
was reduced, owing to a break-down in 
the power plant of one of the mills. Re- 
pairs are about completed, however, and 
the mill probably will be placed in opera- 
tion next week. 


FUTURE BOOKINGS OF FLOUR 


The trade claims that a few mills have 
instructed their representatives to inform 
certain buyers that they have been taken 
care of for at least 90 days’ supplies, some 
salesmen extending the time up to Feb. 1. 
The contracts are not signed or entered 
into excepting in a verbal way, yet with 
the understanding that at the expiration 
of the 30 days’ contract, a new one will 
be entered into for another 30 days. 

Buyers have been cautioned by mill rep- 
resentatives who will not enter into agree- 
ments of this kind that they are subject 
to penalty and are not living up to the 
rulings of the Food Administration any 
more than are mills that make the sales. 
One or two bakers here are said to have 
agreed to this sort of transaction. 


RULES FOR SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 


Regional directors of railroads in the 
West, Northwest and Southwest issued 
an embargo against shipments of grain 
to all western terminal primary markets 
effective Sept. 19. Shipments from the 
interior, or from one market to another, 
can only be made by securing permits 
from a control committee which has been 
established in each market. 

This measure is intended as a preventive 
against a blockading of terminal markets 
with grain, as storage room in many of 
them is becoming scarce, and the desire 
is to prevent the tying up of cars loaded 
with grain. Unloading is slower than 
normal, as labor is scarce, and regional 
directors regard the preventive measure 
as a good move. 

Interior shippers or consignees can ap- 
ply for permits, which will be issued by 
the control committee in “the order in 
which they are received. This caused con- 
fusion here for a few days, and a decrease 
in the movement from the country. The 
trade now understands the regulations, 
and is working in co-operation with the 
Railroad Administration. 

Shipments must be made in five days 
after permits are issued. Permits are 
not transferrable, and are only for ship- 


ment of the — specified. The number 
of the permit must be shown on the way- 





bills as authority for shipment. There 
can be no reconsigning from one market 
to another where the permit system is in 
control, unless a new permit is obtained 
in the prescribed manner. Agents at 
points of origin will advise the grain con- 
trol committee at destination on prescribed 
forms as shipments are made. 


BANKING CONDITIONS GOOD 


Banks in Chicago are in better shape 
than recently. Country banks are buy- 
ing commercial paper, as the free move- 
ment of grain has led to the repayment 
of loans, and banks have reduced their 
balances with correspondents here and are 
investing the money in paper. The total 
number of state banks now included in 
the seventh Federal Reserve system is 
1,269. The general rate for money here 
is 6 per cent. 

CAR-LOT DELIVERIES ON TRACK 

Board of Trade directors spent three 
afternoons this week discussing the ad- 
visability of delivering grain in car lots 
on track on contracts.for future deliveries 
any time during the month. Some favored 
the move, arguing that the directors had 
power under the emergency act and the 
war rule; others, however, objected. 

Scarcity of storage room here was 
urged as the necessity for such a regula- 
tion. The fact that Kansas City has had 
a car-lot delivery rule in force for three 
years was also put forth as an argument. 
A squeeze in tember corn, owing to 
large holdings by the Updike Grain Co., 
was the basis for the urgency of action. 

The directors decided not to take action 
on the car-lot delivery, and shut off trad- 
ing in September corn after Sept. 19. 
Indemnities for Sept. 20 were declared 
null and void. A committee fixed a set- 
tling price for September corn contracts 
of $1.5544, or 5c over the close of 
Sept. 19. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION STOCKS 

A large part of the wheat coming here 
is being brought in by the Food Admin- 
istration, which controls the bulk of the 
public, and considerable of the private, 
storage room here. The forage division 
of the government has a good part of the 
10,000,000 bus of oats in store here, which 
has created a shortage of storage room 
for coarse grains arriving on consign- 
ment. Shipments of wheat and oats by 
lake are at a liberal rate, and with a de- 
crease in the receipts and continuation of 
liberal shipments, the creation of more 
storage room is expected within a week. 


FUTURES ARE A SELLER’S OPTION 


An official of the Chicago Board of 
Trade says the trading in futures is a 
seller’s option for delivery. This gives 
the seller the advantage over the buyer in 
cases like that decided by the directors 
in shutting off trading in September corn 
on Thursday, Sept. 19. A settling price 
of $1.554% was fixed by a special com- 
mittee, it being the average price for the 
last day’s trading. 

Sellers are given until the close of 
trading, Tuesday, Sept. 24, to notify the 
buyer of their intentions of delivering the 
cash _— or of settling at the fixed price. 
The five days given to the seller are due 
to the fact that it is a seller’s option, and 
he has the advantage of deciding what he 


intends to do. 

Nelson B. Updike, owner of the Updike 
Grain Co. w headquarters are at 
Omaha, is the largest holder of September 


corn contracts. He says the interest of 
his house is less than 1,250,000 bus. It 
is all commission business, all but two 
of the holders of September contracts 
being licensed dealers. He has taken in 
230,000 bus of contract corn on September 
delivery, part of which has been shipped 
out at a profit of 1@3c bu, while the price 
at Mcngs the September was bought shows 
a loss. 


On a five-car lot of No. 5 white corn 
taken on delivery, which failed to 
e, the elevator man stands the loss. 
art of the corn tendered so far is said 
to have failed to grade, and the inspec- 
tion department is said to have modified 
its restrictions. The U Commission 
Co. notified the trade Friday that it would 
not accept a delivery of cash corn on its 
contracts, but was willing to settle at the 
fixed price. 

The contention of the Board of Trade 
directors in considering the September 
corn proposition was that the Updike 
Grain Co. was running a pool. 

NOTES 

Chicago Board of Trade directors pro- 
pose to find out what warehouses can be 
used in an emergency for storing grain, 
and have appointed a special committee 
on elevators and warehouses, composed of 
F. J. Delaney, W. N. Eckhardt and 
Lowell Holt. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., rye millers, Janesville, Wis., 
also president of the National Association 
of Rye Flour Millers, announces that 
there will be a meeting of the officers of 
the association here Sept. 26, at which time 
John J. Stream, of the Coarse Grain Di- 
vision of the Food Administration, will be 
present. ‘ 

The Grain Men’s Terminal Elevator 
Association held a three days’ session this 
week, discussing rates and new govern- 
ment regulations. One of the leading to 
ics was the recent recommendation of t 
Advisory Grain Committee that profits 
on sales be restricted to 21,@3 per cent 
of the annual turnover, the latter to ap- 
ply on business at the terminals. 

The Food Administration has taken 70 
per cent of the storage capacity here and 
at most of the leading western markets 
for storage of wheat. This leaves only 
30 per cent for corn, oats, rye and barley. 
The Forage Division has control of the 
oats here, and it will be necessary to move 
them out to make room for corn that is 
expected to move freely for the next few 
weeks. 

The grain control committee here that 


is to regulate the movement of grain here 
from interior points is com of J. H. 
Brinkerhoff as chairman, Fred Zimmer- 


man, railroad traffic assistant, and J. H. 
Cherry, of the transportation division of 
the Food Administration. In the last two 
days 1,000 permits were issued by the 
committee, representing the movement of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 cars of grain, 
mostly corn and oats. 

The federal government has been a 
large buyer of cash oats for two weeks. 
Seaboard exporters have also been in the 
market, and prices have advanced 21,¢ for 
October delivery. Purchases of No. 3 
white oats to arrive were made late in 
the week at October price. Removal of 
hedges against cash sales exceeded the 
putting on of new ones against country 
purchases. A material falling off in re- 
ceipts was also a factor. 

The Underwriters’ Grain Association 
has taken over 75 additional terminal ele- 
vators whose owners are not members of 
the Terminal Elevator Association. Most 
of these are small houses in good condi- 
tion. The association has quarters on the 
eighth floor of the Insurance Exchange 
Building. An inspection of the interior 
elevators in Illinois has been made by 
the insurance interests, and conditions 
found to be greatly improved. 

Trading in cash wheat in the sample 
market here was lighter with the mills 
and elevator interests and, while premi- 
ums of 4%@2c were paid on the No. 1 
and No. 2 grades early in the week, and 
2@38c over for the No. 3, there was a 
shading of values later. Mills did not 
seem to want as much wheat as usual, 
particularly on outside orders. A liberal 
——~ of the wheat coming in sells 
with a dockage. Some of the spring 
wheats are tough and damp, and consid- 
erable smut is found in both spring and 
winters, although not as much so as of 
late. 

Movement of wheat from the farms in 
the United States in July and August 
aggregated 188,000,000 bus, compared with 
82,000,000 last ¥ rod and 134,000,000 two 
years ago, as estimated by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin. Its reports indicate a stock of 
940,000,000 bus, or 40,000,000 more than 
the rnment res, showing 590,000,- 
000 bus winter and 350,000,000 bus spring. 
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WISCONSIN 


Miiwavxesg, Wis., Sept. 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
14,000 this week, representing 78 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with a 
capacity of 13,200 turned out 12,000, or 
90 per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 12,000 turned out 8,000, or 66 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 4,000 bbls, against 2,400 
last week and nothing last year; corn 
flour production, 7,000 bbls. 

Flour business continues good; mills 
are operating heavier, and expect to in- 
crease the output next week. Business 
was good from the eastern and middle 
states. Inquiry continues from all sec- 
tions. Mills made liberal shipments, and 
had no trouble in obtaining equipment. 
Prices were firm at $10.63@10.75, in cot- 
ton, for 100 per cent war quality. 

There was only a fair demand for rye 
flour. Mills are not operating heavily, 
but all have a moderate amount of busi- 
ness on hand. Offerings of rye were not 
liberal. Prices were quoted at $9.60@ 
9.80 for pure white in cotton, with dark 
at $7@7.60. Business in the state and 
locally was satisfactory. Bakers were in 
the market and bought fairly well. 

There was a better demand for barley 
flour from jobbers and bakers. Most 
dealers still have small stocks on hand. 
Prices were firm at $9.30@9.50, in cotton. 

Corn flour was in good demand. Mills 
operated heavily, and found a ready mar- 
ket. The call still continues from 
the East and near-by points. Local de- 
mand was good, and both jobbers and 
bakers bought freely. Prices were 
quoted at $9.80, in cotton. Demand for 
corn meal improved and mills are hold- 
ing at $4.70, in 100-lb cotton sacks. 

.ocal mills report a good demand for 
oat flour. Stocks are light, as millers 
have not been grinding for the last two 
weeks. Prices were held at $12.20, in 
cotton. 

The millfeed market was strong. Wheat 
feeds are scarce, and few straight car- 
loads are obtainable. Millers are ship- 
ping out in mixed cars with flour, and 
are sold ahead. Shippers have had con- 
siderable trouble with northwestern feed 
arriving out of condition. Demand was 
brisk for rye feed, and prices advanced 
sharply. There was a good demand for 
hominy feed, and prices were up $1 ton. 
Oat feed advanced sharply, and mills are 
asking $19.50, in sacks. The state trade 
in millfeed was brisk for all grades of 
feed, and shippers were unable to supply 
the demand. Barley is being used freely 
for feed. 

NOTES 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
has increased its capital stock to $175,000. 

G. J. Arentsen & Son have purchased 
the flour, feed and grain business of Ed- 
ward Baker, at Birnamwood, Wis. 

A report from Janesville says the E. 
P. Doty Flour Mill Co. will reconstruct 
and modernize its plant at an expense of 
$35,000. 

F. D. Gunderson, who formerly trav- 
elled through northern Wisconsin for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., recently was se- 
verely wounded in France, but is recov- 
ering. 

Charles A. Krause, president Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., is confined to his 
home with a severe attack of rheumatism. 
He had been ill at his country home on 
Pine Lake, and was taken to St. Mary’s 
hospital, Milwaukee, for treatment, where 
he remained for two weeks. He is slowly 
improving. 

Alexander McD. Young, a_ pioneer 
wheat trader and for ees 60 years a 
resident of Milwaukee, died , ag He 
was 75 years of age and a native of 
Coburg, Can. He came to Milwaukec 
shortly before the Civil War and with 
his brother, the late William Young, be- 
came one of the largest speculative wheat 
traders of the day, operating in Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. Mr. Young was one of 
the original members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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JUSTICE WILL PREVAIL 


For some time past, soft winter wheat 
millers have been a good deal stirred up 
over the milling situation, principally be- 
cause they were in doubt whether justice 
would be done them. There is nothing 
that the American people resent more 
than injustice. It must be said that they 
have been not without reasons for their 
apprehensions. 

After the various milling divisions of 
the Food Administration were disbanded 
and active control of the milling business 
passed to the Grain Corporation, there 
did not seem to be manifest the same sym- 
pathetic understanding of the miller’s po- 
sition and problems. 4 his own confes- 
sion, the head of the Grain Corporation 
snows nothing about the milling business. 

The heavy movement of wheat rather 
than flour for export, immediately follow- 
ing harvest, the continuance of the fifty- 
fifty substitution programme, and, more 
recently, the proposals concerning mixed 
flour, and the purchase of flour by the 
Grain Corporation on a competitive basis 
at distress prices, have served to create 
and strengthen an impression that the 
soft winter wheat miller is to be discrim- 
inated against, and the difficulties of his 
position not fully recognized and under- 
stood, 

It is most unfortunate that there should 
be any distrust or lack of confidence 
among millers in the administration of the 
Grain Corporation. A partial rift in the 
clouds appeared this week, inasmuch as it 
brought recognition from Herbert Hoover 
that millers could not comply with the 
stamp tax requirements of the mixed-flour 
law without such expense as to make op- 
eration under it prohibitive. This has 
been the contention of -the millers, and it 
seems that the justice of this contention 
is now admitt This much at least is 
gained. 

Millers do not like altogether the form 
which this recognition has taken. Ac- 
cording to press reports Mr. Hoover has 
asked Congress to suspend the operation 
of the mixed-flour law during the war, so 
that the United States can carry out its 
pledges to our associates at war and “Eat 
at a common table with them.” 

Millers are opposed to an 
the mixed-flour law. They do not want 
to have the law repealed, but would like 
to have the provisions requiring license, 
the use of stamps and tax features waived 
for the period of the war, if the manu- 
facture of mixed flour is to be insisted 
upon. They are disposed to see in Mr. 
Hoover’s action a recognition of the jus- 
ye of their contention in regard to this 
aw. 

_ If the situation in regard to the manu- 
facture of mixed flour can be justly 
solved, if the Grain Corporation will pa 
a fair price for the flour it buys and will 
buy in sufficient and continuous volume, 
millers may be able to work out of their 
present difficulties with a sense that some 
justice has been shown them, in spite of 
the fact that the period when soft winter 
wheat milling is normally most active and 
profitable is nearly over, with the balance 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

_ It is difficult to say what constitutes a 
fair price for the Grain Corporation to 
pay for flour. The range so far paid has 
been from ten dollars to ten fifty-five, 
Jute, Baltimore. Instead of working to 
a higher basis, these prices seem to s 

a tendency to work lower. Millers have 
needed business so much that they have 
cut prices deeply. It has come to be a 
question with them as to which operation 


repeal of 


may involve the greater loss, closing down 
their mills altogether or cutting the price 
on flour. They will probably continue to 
cut the price to the point where it entails 
a greater loss than closing their mills. 
That seems to be the only natural limit 
to price-cutting. 

Some millers have named low prices 
with the hope of securing full-time opera- 
tion, and thereby low cost of production, 
permitting a slight profit. With full 
operation assured for thirty days by this 
process, they will probably stiffen up in 
the matter of prices. In other words, it 
is necessary for them to be assured a cer- 
tain production ahead to have the courage 
to ask reasonable prices. 

As the records of the milling business 
do not show an average yearly operation 
better than sixty-five per cent of capacity, 
it seems hardly fair and just to expect 
millers to sell flour at prices based upon 
full operation: What the millers need 
more than anything else at the present 
time is confidence in the Administration 
and a feeling that justice will be done 
them. This cannot be had by representa- 
tions or assurances, but only by perform- 
ance. 

Herbert Hoover, in a letter to Senator 
Simmons, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, pointed out that 
maximum production in an industry could 
only be obtained by fixing prices based 
upon a relatively high-cost production 
unit of a business, the excess profits to 
be taken care of by taxes. Maximum pro- 
duction seems to be called for now by the 
milling and feed situation the world over. 
This procedure was necessary in the coal, 
copper, steel and other industries. 

The number of mills which can grind 
wheat which has moved to seaboard is 
materially lessened. The milling capacity 
and output of the interior mills is thereby 
curtailed, and considerable loss of time 
involved, as wheat must be-converted into 
flour before it.can be used. Justice de- 
mands a fair price to insure production. 

Millers are feeling so disturbed and 
wrought up over the present serious situa- 
tion that a general meeting of all soft 
wheat millers of the United States will be 
held at the Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Sept. 24, to formulate an appeal for some 
relief, to be presented to the Food Ad- 
ministration, Lack of confidence in those 
directly in charge of milling is evidenced 
by the feeling among millers that they 
must appeal directly to Mr. Hoover. 
There is the utmost confidence in Mr. 
Hoover personally, and in his sense of 
fairness and justice. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Sept. 21 was 31,075, or 641, per cent of 
capacity, compared with 28,600, or 60 per 
cent, last week, 38,300, or 80 per cent, a 
year ago, 32,900, or 68 per cent, two years 
ago, and 25,900, or 54 per cent, three years 
ago. Mills are working on government 
orders, and this increases the output 
shown. 

Millers report hardly any appreciable 
improvement in the domestic flour situa- 
tion. Soft winter wheat flour prices have 
been working steadily to a lower basis, 
and deep cuts have been made in order to 
book business. Offers from different sec- 
tions of the country have been made which 
figure out as low as $9.28, bulk, mill; this 
is $1.03 below the.maximum fair price. 

One large handler of flour in Boston 
reports that he can buy all the flour that 
he wants at $9.90, bulk, Boston, equiva- 
lent to $9.37, bulk, mill. Mills are not 
disposed to shade prices below $9.50, bulk, 
mill, which is 8le below their maximum 
fair price. 

One sale of 60,000 bbls at $10.35, jute, 
Baltimore, was made to the Grain Cor- 


poration this week. Some millers have 
made no sales as yet for export, although 
they have put in bids every week. Their 
prices have been too high. Now, at last, 
some of these millers are showing a dis- 
position to name a price which will secure 
some business. Such is the urgent need 
of business by some of the mills. 

The bakery trade is reported as being 
pretty well taken care of for flour for the 
next 60 days, but there will probably be 
occasional buying; $10.60@10.85 are the 
ruling prices on both spring and Kansas 
flours, with occasionally a quotation as low 
as $10.50. Spring and Kansas flours are 
in much better demand than soft winter, 
because they carry the substitutes better. 

On this account the proposal to enforce 
the use of mixed flour is regarded as more 
favorable to hard wheat mills than soft 
wheat mills. It is noted that hard wheat 
mills of other sections are frequently get- 
ting maximum prices for their flours, 
whereas soft wheat flours are selling at a 
big discount, sometimes as much as $1 
below the maximum “fair” price. 

There is no such thing as taking care 
of the demand for millfeed. The low price 
of wheat feed, out of proportion to other 
feeds, made to insure low-priced milk, is 
not accomplishing the purpose intended. 
Millfeed, as a result, is being diverted to 
other uses, and depletion of milch herds 
is threatened. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Cool weather has prevailed all the 
month, and there has been a considerable 
fall of rain. This has put the ground in 
excellent condition for plowing and seed- 
ing. It is anticipated that an acreage 
fully as large as last year, if not larger, 
will be put in to wheat. Fortunately, we 
had a period of hot, forcing weather 
which hurried the ripening of corn, and 
so put most of it out of danger of frost. 
Considerable corn has been cut in Ohio 
and Indiana. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Apple & Holaday is the style of a new 
brokerage firm, with headquarters at 
Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
The firm consists of ae B. Apple, 
already engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness, and W. H. Holaday, until recently 
connected with Jesse C. Stewart, Pitts- 
burgh, in Ohio territory. Both are well 
known and successful salesmen. 

Associated with them will be Fred Dun- 
ning and E. Hatfield, and the firm will 
cover Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. This 
combination makes an unusually strong 
outfit, and should assure satisfactory rep- 
resentation to any mill. 


RAYMOND BAG CO. EXPANDS 


The Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, on account of expanding business, 
has found it necessary to open a branch 
office in the Northwest to take care of the 
business it is receiving, and in order to 
give customers better service. This office 
will be in charge of Robert T. Brown at 
748 Security Building, Minneapolis. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 103,560 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 21 made 
66,826, or 64 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 71,321, or 63 per cent, last 
week, by 16 mills of 111,750 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Blev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Heywood Milling Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
* * 


The Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., says that The Northwestern Miller 
is mistaken when it reports there is no 
demand in Michigan for Victory mixed 
flour from bakers. say that most 
of the small bakers with them want mixed 
flour. 
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INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Sept. 21.—The out- 
put of flour by mills reporting Saturday 
was 7,244 bbls. Business was practically 
the same as for two or three weeks, due, - 
millers state, to the hesitant tone shown 
by the government in placing orders for 
goods. Whenever the Administration 
steps in the market for flour it invariably 
is on a small scale, and no sooner do the 
mills think there is a -sized business 
in sight than the buying ends abruptly. 
Until this account attains some position 
of stability, the trade will go along just 
as at present. i 

The local demand for flour has been 
fairly good, but only in spots. Mills are 
running barely half-time in many sections 
of the state. Millers, because of this leth- 
argy, find time to participate in outside 
matters, and as a result more attention 
is being given the matter of sowing the 
fall crop than at any time in the history 
of the state. 

The promised increased acreage in In- 
diana this fall will in a large measure 
be attributed to the propaganda carried 
on by millers, who certainly have been 
doing yeoman service in this particular. 

This week a heavy frost appeared, the 
first severe one of the season, and in some 
sections it nipped corn badly, though the 
most of the crop was in such an advanced 
state that the damage was nil. Fall work 
on the farm is going along nicely. 


NOTES 

Harvey Mullin, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, is reported ill. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. has been or- 
ganized at Liberty. Stock, $35,000. Di- 
rectors, Lee R. Highlen, Frank C. Gar- 
rett, Alfred T. Meriman, Robert Dickie, 
James T. Gordon. J. M. Pearson. 





Missouri Mill Punished 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 21.—Disre- 
gard of exchange milling rules has led 
to the revocation of the Food Adminis- 
tration license held by the Meta (Mo.) 
Rolling Mills, Fritz Schallert, proprietor. 
The company held a license as operator 
of an elevator. This is revoked for an un- 
limited period, effective Sept. 20. In its 
investigation of the company the Food 
Administration found that it had shown 
an entire disregard for rules and regula- 
tions. Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Sept. 23, 
1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bbl 
1918..... $2.21% $10.40 1904..... $1.14 $65.65 
BOBT. cove 2.14 11.16 1903..... ° 4.30 
1916..... 1.65% 8.45 1902..... 6 3.50 
1916..... 1.00% 65.40 1901..... 69 3.40 
|) Rees 1.10 6.00 1900..... 8 4.00 
1918..... 87% 4.60 1899..... 6 3.55 
pS eee 89% 4.70 1898..... 66 3.40 
BOER. cece 1.09% 5.45 1897..... 9 4.90 
1910..... 1.10 5.35 1896..... 61 3.30 
1909..... 1.00 5.20 1895..... 5 3.00 
1908..... 1.02 5.05 1894..... 56 2.95. 
1907..... 1.10 5.20 1893..... 66 3.65 
1906..... 1.10 5.10 1892..... 7 3.95 
1905..... 78 3.95 1891..... 90 4.70 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of flour, 
per bbl, in jute, f.o.b. Kansas City, the clos- 
ing price per bu of No. 2 hard wheat at 
Kansas City on Sept. 21, 1918, and on ap- 
proximately the same date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.18 $10.30 1909..... $1.05 $4.55 
1917. ..0% 2.12 10.40 1908..... -98% 4.25 
1936.0... 1.52 7.05 1907..... 97% «..- 
1915..... 1.08% 4.45 1906..... 9 3.05 
1914..... 1.05% 5.00 1905..... 81% 3.65 
1948....+ .88 4.00 1904..... 1.04 4.90 
1912..... 88% 3.85 1908..... 73% 3.40 
1911..... -99% 4.30 1902..... 67% 2.90 
1986...0+6 1.00% 4.45 1901..... 66% 2.85 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 14, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— b 


us bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,937,000 41,000 18,000 194,000 
Boston ..... 136,000 


GOON > a.ckas chine 282,000 


280,000 


756,000 
230,000 


Baltimore .. 
Newp. News 


Tots., wk.2,277,000 41,000 
Prev. week.1,669,000 224,000 
U. K’gdom..1,469,000 41,000 
Continent .. 808,000 


Totals ...2,277,000 41,000 18,000 756,000 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 

Sept. 16, 1918 last year 
9,298, 











Wheat, bus ......... 8,000 19,368,000 
Flour, bbis ........+. 883,000 1,413,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 13,272,000 25,728,000 
Corn, DUB ...-seeenes 1,678,000 5,215,000 
Oats, DUB ...--.eeeee 11,015,000 23,892,000 
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The flour market is very little changed 
from last week, except that stocks are 
increasing because of receipts being in 
excess of daily demands, and receivers are 
finding it difficult to take deliveries and 
distribute the flour fast enough to keep 
up with the steady flow of arrivals of 
July and August purchases. 

With these comparatively heavy re- 
ceipts, which are beginning to clog the 
market, comes a continued pressure on 
the part of mills to sell, and this is put- 
ting buyers in a position where they feel 
that, so long as their present needs are 
amply provided for and there is no chance 
of their not being able to get all the flour 
they want, there is no necessity for mak- 
ing further purchases when, by waiting, 
there is a possibility of making them at 
lower levels. 

Large buyers, such as wholesale bak- 
ers, report that quotations seem to indi- 
cate the development of just such price 
conditions, because each large purchase 
has been made at levels lower than the 
one preceding it. 

The question of storage is a vital one, 
as, owing to the present rules, flour must 
be taken from the piers and terminals 
almost immediately upon arrival; and as 
the warehousemen are taking advantage 
of the situation, and charging preposter- 
ous rates for all service rendered, the mat- 
ter is affecting the present situation, and 
incidentally placing an unnecessary tax 
upon the cost of flour to the consumer. 

The matter of storage rates has been 
placed before the local food board on two 
occasions, and documentary evidence pre- 
sented to prove all complaints as justi- 
fied, but there has been no definite action 
taken to enforce a decrease in these rates, 
though about two months have elapsed 
since the matter was brought to the 
board’s attention. Inquiries bring the re- 
ply that data is being gathered, but in the 
meantime the warehousemen continue to 
gather in immense profits, which the flour 
consumer eventually has to pay. 

It is problematical just when the trade 
will again in position to make heavy 
purchases. It will depend largely upon 
how soon present flour supplies will be 
reduced to the point where teehee will be 
necessary, and this cannot now be fore- 
seen. 

Some well-informed men in the trade 
seem to feel that, should the heavy ship- 
ments of wheat continue, there may 
eventually be a flour shortage, not of a 
serious nature, but of a character that 
will materially reduce stocks all over the 
country, with the natural consequence of 
price advances. Others think this is a 
remote possibility, and could not in any 
event affect the situation until well toward 
the tail end of the crop, and they are not 
inclined to cross bridges until they come 
to them. 

Prices have been somewhat of a puzzle 
to the trade because, in the face of in- 
creasing inability to make sales, mills 
seem to have a tendency to stiffen quota- 
tions, yet the prices quoted for export are 
decidedly below the levels of those on 
domestic business. Springs ranged $10.65 
@11; Kansas, $10.70@11.10; winters, 
$9.85@10.50; rye, $8.50@10.50, — jute. 
The ae at which flour was purchased 
by the Grain Corporation for export 
ranged around $10.40, jute. 


TO BUY ALL CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 
This week the Grain Corporation sent 
notices to the milling trade that here- 
after that organization would handle, 
its flour a in charge of 
purchasing of all 


R. F. Bausman, 





corn products and rye flour. The pur- 
chases of wheat flours will continue to be 
made on Tuesdays, as heretofore, while 
those of corn and rye products will be 
made on Thursday of each week. 

These notices contained some changes 
from those previously sent out announc- 
ing the purchase plan, and are summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue. 

The prices at which wheat flour was 
purchased last week were $10.40, jute, for 
soft wheat, and $10.50, jute, for hard 
wheat, basis Baltimore. 
price for all grades, basis New Orleans, 
was $10.07, jute. 

NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., called at this 
office last Thursday. 

Thomas Wrenn, who for many years 
was well known in the New York flour 
trade, died at his home, Sept. 17, aged 72. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuirapetPui, Pa., Sept. 21.—The local 
market for wheat flour continues dull and 
weak. Jobbers and bakers are well sup- 
plied, and there is very little demand. 
The mills are offering freely, but offers of 
concessions fail to attract buyers. Prac- 
tically the same condition of affairs exists 
in the market for substitutes. 

The announcement by the Food Admin- 
istration that purchases of corn products 
and of rye and barley flours will be made 
once a week to fill export requirements 
has inspired a little more confidence 
among holders of corn meal, but the local 
demand continues extremely slow. Rye 
and barley flours are also dull, and prices 
are weak to sell. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 5,503,536 
bus, against 22,321,732 during the same 
time last year. 

F. Tilney, buyer for the General Bak- 
ing Co., of New York City, visited the 
trade on Thursday. 

The grain and feed store of F. Lemont, 
at 4522-24 Lancaster Avenue, burned Sun- 
day morning. Loss, $10,000; partly in- 
sured. 

Charles H. Longcope, grain dealer, has 
filed suit against Peter Cavanaugh to re- 
cover $337.59, said to be due for feed, etc., 
sold and delivered. 

W. McFeely Smith and Wm. Perry & 
Son, flour brokers, with offices in the 
Bourse, have applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

Joseph F. Huey, son of William H. 
Huey, wholesale hay receiver, has been 
appointed by the government as hay in- 
spector. He will be stationed at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

James J. Rodgers, connected with Rich- 
ardson Bros., flour, feed and grain deal- 
ers, will attend the annual convention of 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association 
in Milwaukee. 

Victory flour sales here have boosted 
the demand for an almost obsolete reve- 
nue stamp to 220,000 a week. A law 
passed in 1907 requires that mixed flour 
have an eight-cent stamp on each barrel. 
Local internal revenue officials state that 
they had practically no demand for the 
stamps until Victory flour came on the 
market. 

Food Administrator Cooke, of this city, 
found it necessary to call the attention of 
retail grocers to the continued use, con- 
trary to regulations, of certain forbidden 
substitutes in sales with wheat flour. He 
said that many grocers seemed to be still 
under the false impression that rice, rolled 
oats and hominy grits could be handed 
over the counter as substitutes with pure 
wheat flour. 

M. T. Phillips, farmers’ representative 
in the state food administration, is making 


The average — 


a strong appeal to the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania to pws a larger acreage of 
wheat this fall than ever before. He says: 
“No farmer should fail to plant every 
available foot of ground. The better we 
feed our armies, our allies and ourselves, 
the happier we will be and the sooner the 
war will end.” 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 21.—Flour was 
generally lower and dull, though a little 
was done in both winter and spring. Of- 
ferings were liberal and pressing, and a 
few buyers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to pick up bargains. Some in the 
trade are looking for the war to be over 
by Christmas and a collapse in prices, 
while others are of the opinion that, with 
the government behind wheat, a boom 
rather than a “bust” will follow peace. 

Spring was weak and unsettled, with 
offerings urgent and quotations widely at 
variance. A fair business was done on 
the dips by mills that were more anxious 
to make sales than to maintain rates. 
Only one brand brought as much as $11, 
cotton, while the final range of the “just 
as good” was $10.70@10.85. 

Hard winter was slow and indifferent 
until toward the close, when a demand 
suddenly developed that resulted in a sur- 
prising volume of trading. The buying 
called for high quality, and was done 
principally at and around $10.80, cotton. 
The range of all offerings was $10.75@ 
10.85, sacks, which gave spring a close 
run for first place. 

Soft winter was comparatively steady 
at $9.50, bulk, $9.75 in second-hand sacks 
and $10 in new 98-lb cottons. The busi- 
ness included a few cars of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania stock at $9.50, bulk, and 
$9.70 in second-hand cottons. It was said 
New York paid up to $9.85, bulk, for a 
western Maryland make, presumably for 
the government. 

Substitutes were weak and _ inactive. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: corn 
flour, $4.75@5 per 100 lbs; white corn 
meal, $4.25@4.50; barley flour, $7.75@8 
bbl; rye flour, $8@10. 

City mills ran part time, and reported 
trade quiet, domestic and export, with 
quotations unchanged throughout. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 30,527 
bbls; destined for export, 3,263. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week were 
272,469 bus wheat. 

Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Son, millers, Hagerstown, Md., was on 
*change this week. 

Corn-cutters are being paid 40c a shock 
in this state, which is regarded as record 
wages, since many cutters earn $10@12 
daily. 

George B. Shaw, right-hand man of 
White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, has gone to Atlantic City for his 
annual vacation. 

Maryland crops have been very disap- 
pointing this year, according to local au- 
thorities, who estimate wheat and corn at 
only 70 per cent of normal. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Sept. 21, 1918, 516,899 bus; 
year ago, 579,138. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.86; last year, $1.90@2.10. 

Arthur Blackburn, with C. P. Black- 
burn & Co., grain commission, has en- 
listed and is taking instruction at the 
officers’ training school at Camp Lee, Va. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Sept. 21, 1,062,118 bus; same 
time last year, 782.128. Range of prices 
this week, $2.05@2.39; last year, $1.80@ 
2.21. 

John W. Snyder, of Hammond, Snyder 
& Co., Inc, grain, will represent the 
Chamber of Commerce at the Atlantic 
Deeper Water Ways convention, to be 
held at Boston, Sept. 24-27. 

Lewis C. Rice, president, and Charles 
Schmidt, treasurer, of the City Baking 
Co., were among those from here who at- 
tended the three days’ session of the Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Service Association in 
Chicago this week. 

Local grain corporation notice, Sept. 
20: “The Food Administration Grain 
Corporation is in the market for purchases 
of rye and barley, spot or to arrive by 
Oct. 15. Particulars upon application at 
office, 17 South Street, Baltimore.” 


The Chamber of Commerce will be rep- 
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resented at the Grain Dealers’ National 
convention, Milwaukee, Sept. 23-25, by 
Samuel D. Thomas, chief grain inspector, 
and George A. Hax, Walter F. Macneal, 
J. A. Manger, J. Carroll Fahey, and 
Henry E. Wack. 

Baltimore has decided, by unanimous 
vote of both branches of the city council, 
to change the name of German Street to 
that of Redwood Street, in honor of First 
Lieutenant George Buchanan Redwood, 
the first Baltimore officer to be killed in 
action in France. 

The local food administration gives no- 
tice that edible cornstarch can no longer 
be used as a substitute in making bread, 
this applying only to cornstarch bought 
after Sept. 17; that Isaac Silber, baker, 
has been reported to Washington for 
using less substitutes in his bread than he 
should, and that John Hecker, baker, was 
warned that, unless he complied with reg- 
ulations and furnished the administra- 
tion a weekly report of his business, his 
bakery would be closed. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 21—The mills 
all report a quiet trade, and are not ex- 
pecting any early improvement. The 
Rast is said to be filled up with flour, and 
can handle no more, but this is taken with 
some doubt by several mills. Steady 
grinding continues here, nearly all on old 
orders, which will probably be filled to a 
considerable extent before the close of the 
month. 

There is considerable competition to 
supply the local as well as the near-by 
town trade, and prices are being cut to 
some extent. The retailer is buying only 
from week to week. Now that a three 
months’ supply is allowed, the small con- 
sumer does not appear to be so anxious 
to hoard, or possibly thinks that the sub- 
stitute rules will be still further modified. 
Everybody is loaded up with substitutes. 

Rye flour is reported quiet, and offer- 
ings quite liberal. There is a good de- 
mand for barley flour, and prices are 
slightly easier, with the supply light. 
Corn flour is selling fairly oak Graham 
only steady, with the demand limited. 

Millfeeds have been scarce for at least 
six months, and it will be that much long- 
er before a supply will be noticeable. 
Country dealers say the farmer is crying 
for millfeed, and would pay any reason- 
able price for it in any sized lots. The 
mills here have none except in mixed 
cars, and but little in that shape. Some 
of the jobbers here have been buying in 
the Northwest, taking the flour to get 
the feed, and it is said are doing quite 
a good business. 

Barley and rye feed cleans up as soon 
as offered. The mills here are not grind- 
ing much barley for flour, but the feed 
mills are beginning to pick up carloads 
about as fast as they arrive, and will no 
doubt work up a good trade. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher here, 
but there are offerings for shipment from 
the Northwest at much less money. The 
demand is light. Gluten feed steady; 
light offerings. Hominy feed sold lower 
than last week, and the mills seemed anx- 
ious to sell. Cottonseed meal, new, Oc- 
tober shipment, was offered quite freelv 
and at easier prices than last week. Oil 
meal firm and in demand. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair demand. 
Oat hulls, reground, are selling fairly 
well, but the supply is quite heavy an« 
prices easy. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 149,500 bbls, represent- 
ing 90 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 165,200, or 90 per cent, last week, 
86,500, or 52 per cent, in 1917, 108,050, or 
65 per cent, in 1916, 146,500, orll per cent 
over capacity in 1915, 135,600, or 99 per 
cent, in 1914, 122,800, or 89 per cent, in 
1913, and 109,950, or 80 per cent, in 1912. 

NOTES 

Flour is arriving quite freely by lake, 
241,000 bbls being received here this week. 

The name of the Oswego Milling ©o. 
is to be changed to the Black Rock Mill- 
ing Corporation. 

W. L. Hopkins, grain dealer of Green- 
field, N. H., and J. F. Hammers, grain 
broker, of Boston, were here this week. 

C. Costenbader, of New York, and F. 
F. Chapman, of Boston, both representa- 
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tives of the Taylor & Bournique Co., were 
on ’change this week. 

The embargo here was lifted Thursday 
night, and no more grain is now being 
forced into storage. e tracks are fair- 
ly well cleared of receipts. 

The total yield in this state of oats, 
barley and spring wheat combined will 
exceed all previous records since reliable 
crop records have been published. 

Shipments of grain by canal for the 
week were about 40,000 bus of wheat, and 
there is little prospect of anything going 
by that route during the rest of the month. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,500,000 
bus, compared with 374,000 a year ago. 
About 1,000,000 bus of wheat were 
shipped from the elevators here by rail 
this week. 

Grocers here are complaining that they 
are losing money in handling flour and 
sugar, and have asked the food adminis- 
trator to allow a profit of 25 per cent 
on all articles. 

Farmers in Oswego County are going 
in largely for winter wheat this fall. Of 
late years very little wheat was grown in 
that section, but farmers see some money 
at the government fixed price. 

Stocks of corn here are 225,000 bus, 
compared with 21,000 a year ago. There 
were nearly 500,000 bus of barley in store 
here last year at this time while today 
less than 10 carloads are held in elevators. 

Buffalo may get a large amount of 
grain, but there is no indication of it 
coming along for some weeks. The re- 
ceipts this week were 1,564,000 bus of 
wheat, and no other grains. This is 
slightly more than last year. 

Millers of this part of the state want 
to go on record as being loyal to the Food 
Administration programme and with Mr. 
Hoover in his efforts to suspend the 
mixed-flour law during the period of the 
war. They do favor, however, a proviso 
by which the mixed-flour law may be re- 
stored to operation by his authority at 
any time during the war. 

E. BANGaASsER. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—There was 
considerable irregularity in the flour trade 
here this week. While some millers’ 
agents report having done a good busi- 
ness, others found the market very quiet. 
One mill agent reported the sale of 6,500 
bbls spring wheat patent flour at $11.10 
per 196 Ibs, in sacks, while another re- 
ported sales of 4,500 bbls at $10.90. Oth- 
er mills are reported as offering around 
$10.80, in sacks, and considerable business 
is said to have been placed at this price. 

Deliveries of flour for local consump- 


tion have been heavy during the last two_ 


weeks, and the trade is now much better 
supplied than for some time. When the 
product of some particular mill is wanted, 
it is not so much a question of price as 
sureness of delivery. The latter is an im- 
portant feature of the market, and mills 
in near-by states, that can make prompt 
delivery, are the ones that are getting the 
business. 

There is very little interest shown by 
the trade in Victory flour. Millers are 
apparently opposed to the manufacture 
of a mixed flour, believing that it would 
open the way for fraud. They are upheld 
in this by many of the trade here. Neither 
bakers nor flour distributors, so far ‘as 
can be learned, have placed any orders 
for mixed flours. 

While it was hardly expected that bak- 
ers would take kindly to such flours, pre- 
ferring to use the mixtures they have 
found useful during the last year, it was 
hoped the retail trade would take hold of 
them freely. Most consumers seem con- 
tent with the change from a 50-50 to an 
80-20 basis in the purchase of substitutes, 
and there is no longer a feeling that the 
family trade is being discriminated 
against. 

As regards prices, spring and hard win- 
ter wheat patents are 10@30c bbl lower 
than a short while ago, while soft winters 
are unchanged as regards the inside range, 
but are held 15¢ bbl higher on the out- 
side range. Barley flour is about 25c bbl 
lower on the top range of prices, with 
inside quotations unchanged. Rye pat- 
ents held steady, with light offerings. 

White corn flour is a shade lower. 
White corn meal is in over-supply, with 
Some pressure to sell at second hands. 
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Granulated and bolted corn meal are 30c 
per 100 Ibs lower than last week, with 
little change in hominy grits and samp, 
but a wider range qn on white corn 
flakes. : 

NOTES 

Delegates in attendance upon the sev- 
enth annual convention of the American 
Association of Port Authorities were en- 
tertained by the Chamber of Commerce 
at luncheon, Sept. 20. 

The United States government has pur- 
chased from the state of Massachusetts 
the Commonwealth drydock, now in 
process of construction in South Boston. 
The dock is to be used by war vessels, 
army transports and mercantile shipping, 
and additional piers will be constructed 
for harbor development. 

At the twenty-second annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, held in Milwaukee, Sept. 23-25, the 
following grain men from the Chamber 
of Commerce were in attendance: Mat- 
thew D. Benzaquin, Lyman G. Smith, Ed- 
ward J. Donahue, Clarence Williams, 
Seth Catlin, chief grain inspector, Seth 
Catlin, Jr., Alexander MacDonald, Hor- 
ace Cook, Rodney T. Hardy, Edward F. 
Clapham, Walter L. Hopkins, Frank J. 
Ludwig, Alfred I. Merigold, Frank Coles, 
and Clarence W. Reed. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrr, N. Y., Sept. 21.—City mills 
ground a total of 9,400 bbls of flour this 
week, or 50 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 47 per cent last week. Of this 
amount, 7,000 were spring, 1,700 winter 
and 700 rye. 

The output of mills here shows an in- 
crease in output, and has reached the 
highest point of the crop year thus far. 
But for the inability of one mill here to 
get shipments of spring wheat through 
from Buffalo, the output would have been 
considerably larger. 

Some of the millers here say that the 
flour business showed some gain this week. 
It is claimed in some quarters that the 
uncertainty of what the government might 
do in the matter of substitutes held back 
orders. Now that this is settled, and on 
a more generous basis, business is be- 
ginning to feel the stimulus. 

Tried largely as an experiment, the 
spring wheat sown here has turned out 
far better than the most sanguine believed 
possible. However, the bulk is being 
picked up by country nillls, and this is 
reflected in the reduced sale of patents 
by city mills in local rural districts.. As 
it is, the big western mills ship about the 
usual amount of flour into this territory. 
There is little change in prices, patents 
selling around $11 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, f.o.b. 
Rochester, or $11.35, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers report business un- 
satisfactory. There is no change in the 
decision not to blend, and it is held to be 
wisdom to steer clear of the whole mixing 
problem and perhaps in so doing avoid 
complications that might persist after the 
war. While the market is in its present 
condition, there can be.no hard and fast 
prices, but winter straights are nominally 
quoted at $11 bbl, jute, f.o.b. here, or 
$11.30@11.40, New York. 

Rye flour is fairly active. There is con- 
siderable inquiry and while the price of 
the high-grade product put out here is 
above what is asked for some of the in- 
ferior quality stuff with which the market 
is- flooded, it seems to be no impediment 
to doing business. The ruling quotation 
is $10.25 bbl, cotton */’s, car lots, Boston. 

Many millers are dissatisfied with the 
price of feed, holding that with bran and 
middlings by several dollars the cheapest 
feéd on the market today an unnatural 
demand is stimulated for it as horsefeed 
and for other purposes, so that in reality 
there is less available for dairymen, whom 
it is aimed to benefit by the price regula- 
tion. Then, too, it is held that the miller 
should be entitled to a great profit on it. 
Millers here hold that the basic price of 
both bran and middlings should be ad- 
vanced at least $6 a ton. 

It is rumored that a meeting of the 
New York State Millers’ Association may 
be called soon, at which this matter of 
feed prices will be the principal subject 
for consideration. As to be expected, 
both bran and middlings are selling at 
full government prices, with the bulk of 
it sold in mixed cars. There is some rye» 


feed on the market, with sales made on 
the basis of $49, sacked, Boston delivery. 


NOTES 

The extremely wet weather is hindering 
fall seeding of wheat. Early indications 
were that a large acreage would be sowed. 

Stimulated by the big yields of spring 
wheat, it is now said that farmers here 
will greatly increase the acreage another 
season. 

Millers here will probably be represent- 
ed at the meeting of soft wheat millers 
of the country to be held in Cincinnati, 
Sept. 24. 

Under a new ruling of the Food Ad- 
ministration promulgated among bakers 
here, no other substitutes need be used 
in bread containing 40 per cent rye flour. 

Ralph Maruka, a grocer, has been or- 
dered to close his place of business a 
week, it being affirmed that, with a sale 
of 1,500 lbs of wheat flour, he sold but 
270 Ibs of substitutes. 

John B. Light, senior member of the 
milling firm of Light Bros., Avon, has 
purchased the plant of the Avon Springs 
Bottling Works in that village, and will 
convert it into a flouring mill. 

Despite the fact that it is backed by the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
the new barge canal has moved but 50,000 
tons of freight in the first three months 
of the navigation season, according to in- 
formation just given out. 

It is charged that large quantities of 
flour shipped from Buffalo to New York 
City over the new barge canal arrived at 
destination in a damaged condition and 
unfit for human consumption. The flour, 
for the most part, was consigned to the 
quartermaster’s department of the United 
States army. 

Miss Gertrude B. Hertz, an Oberlin 
College woman, who operates a mill at 
New Buckbee Corners, is the only woman 
miller in this territory, so far as known. 
Three years ago Alexander C. Hertz, her 
father, died and left her with the milling 
property. She determined to run the mill 
herself, and has made it a success. 

The Macauley-Fien Milling Co. is mak- 
ing improvements to its plant. A two- 
story building of re-enforced concrete is 
under construction, with ground dimen- 
sions of 80x105. On the first floor will be 
garage, engine-room and a big loading 
platform. The second story will be used 
for flour storage, with a capacity of about 
10,000 bbls. 

It now develops that Italian families in 
Rochesteéf, ignorant of methods of prepa- 
ration of wheat flour substitutes, have 
wasted them in many instances. To coun- 
teract this, the war service corps is dis- 
tributing pamphlets in which are numer- 
ous tested recipes, printed in Italian, tell- 
ing how to prepare the substitutes for 
food. There are about 5,200 Italian fami- 
lies in Rochester. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitite, Tenn., Sept. 21.—Demand 
for flour this week has been reported bet- 
ter by southeastern mills than had been 
anticipated, and buying has been of sat- 
isfactory volume. Prices continue some- 
what below the government maximum 
basis. Mills are having difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies of wheat, and many of 
them are showing inclination to advance 
asking prices for flour. The tone of the 
market is, therefore, stronger, with a 
marked tendency upward. 

Prices of soft winter wheat flour had 


a wide range during the week, some mills _ 


asking the government maximum figure, 
while others were 40@50c bbl lower. Most 
sales were made at $10.20@10.35, in 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b. Ohio River. Some sales 
were made as low as $10. 

Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is reported of routine volume by 
jobbers. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $10.90@11.20; hard winter 
wheat flour, $10.60@10.80. 

Mills in the Southwest are not a unit 
in opposition to the repeal of the mixed- 
flour law. Some of the millers feel that, 
with B pe go restrictions, a suspension or 
repeal of the law would prove beneficial. 
Only a few of the mills are said to be 
now manufacturing their own corn flour, 
most of them finding it difficult to pur- 
chase the substitutes so as to blend with 
wheat flour and sell at a profit. 
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Corn products are slow. Prices of corn 
meal are irregular, bolted being quoted 
as low as $3.60 per 100 lbs., f,o.b. Ohio 
River, though most of the mills ask $3.90 
@4. Good milling corn is reported scarce. 
New-crop Alabama and Mississippi corn - 
will be available shortly. 

Owing to increased running time, mills 
are better able to take care of demand, 
which continues insistent, with full prices 
ruling. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 210,090 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 114,218, or 54.3 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 80,763 bbls, 
and 41.8 per cent last week, 86.3 per cent 
in 1917, 73 in 1916, 73.6 in 1915, 59.3 in 
1914, 62 in 1913, and 58 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: - 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 


PISS, BPS ics gcecsivves 42,250 46,600 

WOE, WOR icsie ccc wie 419,800 479,000 

Corn, DUB .cccscrcccsece 173,100 152,100 

OGts, DEB cacccisccccere 631,000 716,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 43 cars. 


Louisville mills are grinding Victory 
flour, both plain and oltchine 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, has been ap- 
pointed deputy food administrator of 
Nashville and Davidson County. 

Complaints have been made to the Ten- 
nessee food administration of losses and 
damage to grain in transit through sacks 
being torn by protruding nails and bolts. 
Steps will be taken to correct the matter. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and J. B. McLe- 
more, secretary of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, were in Chicago this 
week to attend the meeting of the nation- 
al organization. 

Nashville is placed among the large 


grain markets in an announcement recent- ~ 


ly made by the Bureau of Markets, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
showing receipts and shipments of corn 
and wheat by the various points. For the 
period from May 1 to Oct. 31, last year, 
the total inspections of corn and wheat 
at Nashville were 3,653 cars, of which 
2,252 were wheat. Receipts were three 
times as large as either Memphis, Cairo, 
Detroit or Cleveland, and greater than 
Toledo or Galveston. 
Joun Lerrer. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Sept. 
21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SPT 76 70 27 6 
HEADERS nike vccves *25 14 17 *1 
Consolidated .... *6 87 8 14 
| BS 45 84 32 ee 
Western ......... *31 57 14 8 
Grain Growers ... *27 341 82 
Fort William .... *41 183 12 4 
WOGRTOPM occ cc cscs *10 29 8 
GO. BuB, vatvccces 24 267 36 3 
Can. Northern ... 223 496 160 10 
Cam. Govt. ....6. *21 110 10 29 
Thunder Bay .... 63 80 39 1 
Northwesternt ... eee ee ee s* 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 31 117 12 6 
Dav. & Smitht ... oe ee os 

Totals ........ 303 1,937 458 81 
Year ago ........ 3,077 2,864 297 276 
Receipts ........ 545 24 129 
Lake shipments. . 40 233 es + 
Rail shipments .. 61 128 23 9 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bu Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 90 Nae TQ. Wisse 5 
No. 1 northern.. 185 No, 2 C. W...... 110 
No. 2 northern.. SMe ON Whee wks 281 
No. 3 northern... *10 Ex. 1 feed 529 
No. 4 ccccntewad Sek Sarria 388 
We. 6 cccsecstee *20 2 feed ......... 503 
BUG. © no cccccsene *11 Others ......... 124 
POO ccccscvesss 28 . 

Others ........-. 107 Potal vices. 1,937 

Potad .csveces 303 


*Wheat overshipped. tNow a private ter- 


minal elevator. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Sept. 14, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 





c—Output—7" --Exports— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 8,205 10,386 670 772 
Duluth ........ 05 733 epe 10 
66 outside mills 5,066 6,452 179 69 
Totals ....... 13,776 17,671 749 861 
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Matters are gradually clearing op in 
the flour market, and millers are selling 
more freely than was the case a week ago. 
The new quality 74 per cent extraction 
flour is more satisfactory to the trade, 
and the fact that prices are now fixed 
enables millers to make firm sales. A 
steady trade is being done with bakers 
and retail merchants, tne only difficulty 
experienced being to maintain the proper 
proportion of substitutes in all cases. On- 
tario mills have not yet had any western 
spring wheat, but supplies are on the way 
and will be here within a few days. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-crop 76 per cent, $11.35. New-crop 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, $10.75, Toronto; 
new-crop Ontario spring wheat flour, 
$10.20@ 10.50, in bags, Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
80 per cent Manitobas in limited quanti- 
ties at $10.95 bbl, in 80-lb bags, f.o.b. sea- 
board, September-October delivery, and 
15c over this price for 76 per cent, deliv- 
ery first half of October. 

Toronto brokers are offering mills $10.40 
bbl, in bulk, for 76 per cent Manitobas, 
f.o.b. seaboard for export, and l5c less 
for 80 per cents. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 

The situation with regard to millfeed 

is one of great stringency. Millers 

are quite unable to supply their trade. 

The approved price for bran is $37 ton, 

and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car 
lots, delivered Ontario points. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat at milling 
points throughout the country have im- 
proved to such an extent that millers are 
able to offer considerably more flour. In 
fact the difficulty now is to find enough 
flour business. For the first time in many 
years, Ontario-grown spring wheat is a 
factor in the market. Government author- 
ities estimate that about 4,000,000 bus of 
this wheat, chiefly marquis variety, were 
grown in Ontario this year. While millers 
are willing to grind anything that will 
make flour, they are a little dubious as to 
the value of the Ontario spring wheat for 
milling purposes, and find difficulty in 
selling the flour therefrom. There is no 
demand for it. Possibly a little greater 
familiarity with its quality will breed a 
better market. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, Mont- 
real; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, $2.26; No. 
3 spring, $2.22. 

Western spring wheat is beginning to 
arrive at Bay and lower lake ports. On- 
tario millers expect to be grinding full 
quantities of this wheat by Oct. 1. The 
standard price for No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports, it $2.36 bu, including super- 
visors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats, barley and rye of the new crop 
are beginning te move more actively. 
Millers making substitutes for wheat flour 
furnish the larger part of the demand. 
New. Ontario oats are selling at 76@ 
78¢ bu, car lots, at shipping points. New- 
crop barley, $1.04@1.06 bu, car lots, coun- 
try points. 


CEREALS 


Millers report lessened demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. This is 
only temporary. Oat 


robably 
ties are 





wanted in considerable quantities for sub- 
stitution purposes. Rolled oats, in 90- 
Ib bags, delivered, $5@5.10—a reduction 
of 10@20c bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Corn flour, 
salen, $10 bbl, in bags, in mixed-car 
quantities, Montreal or Ontario points, 
subject to cash discount of 10c bbl; bar- 
ley flour, $9.40 bbl, in bags. 


NOTES 


In view of the improved payee f of bran 
and shorts in Cennle, due to reduction in 
percentage of flour extraction, millers are 
being allowed to figure the bulk price of 
bran at $31 ton, and shorts at $36. 

The Dominion government has issued 
a press bulletin in which the average yield 
of spring wheat per acre in Canada this 
year is given at 1214 bus. The average 
for Manitoba is 17 bus, Saskatchewan 
11%, and Alberta 10. 

Ontario millers are reminded that they 
must figure on 3c per bu supervisors’ tax 
in working out their prices of flour from 
Ontario wheat. This tax is applicable to 
all wheat produced in Canada, and will 
_be collected periodically. 

The Dominion government estimates 
that 26 per cent of the area sown to wheat 
in western Canadian provinces last spring 
proved unproductive, as far as grain is 
concerned. About one-half of this amount 
— crops that were cut green for 

eed. 


Official inquiry shows there were only 
4,000,000 bus of wheat left in Canada at 
close of old-crop year. The amount in 
farmers’ hands was 400,000 bus. The 
stock of oats on that date was 15,000,000 
bus, of which one-half was in farmers’ 
hands. 

The bakers of Port Arthur and Fort 
William have organized an association for 
the good of the trade at the Head of the 
Lakes. A. L. Richardson, of Richard- 
son’s bakery, Port Arthur, was elected 
chairman, and W. J. Kavanaugh, repre- 
sentative of the Fleischmann €o., secre- 
tary. 

The executive committee of the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association held a meeting in 
Toronto on Friday. The business under 
discussion related largely to the delivery 
of western spring wheat to Ontario mills, 
and modes of handling same. The asso- 
ciation is not satisfied with the arrange- 
ment whereby the Winnipeg grain trade 
is to take over this business from the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 

With reference to the Canadian order 
about substitutes for flour, it is pointed 
out that millers must furnish 10 lbs of 
corn, barley, oats or rye flour with every 
98-lb bag of wheat flour, and 14 lbs of 
other substitutes. Bran and shorts are 
not regarded as substitutes. Millers must 
satisfy themselves that buyers have the 
corresponding proportion of substitutes 
on hand before they are allowed to book 
orders for flour, unless they book the 
substitutes at same time. An effort is 
being made to have the application of this 
order to biscuit and macaroni manufac- 
turers modified. 


The grain section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade held a meeting on Friday to 
discuss a recommendation to be made to 
the Board of Grain Supervisors regard- 
ing the Ic premium which Ontario mit- 
ers are allowed to pay for Ontario wheat. 
Owing to the manner in which wheat- 
trading is carried on in this province, 
troubles have arisen as a result of this 
concession to millers which it is highly de- 
sirable to remove. For instance, grain 
dealers everywhere claim they have a 
right to collect the 1c premium on all de- 
liveries of wheat to ers, regardless of 
amount of service rendered in return for 
same. Millers feel that this was not the 


intention of the Board of Grain Supervis- 
ors when the rule allowing the premium 
was decided upon. 


MONTREAL 

MonrreaL, Que., Sept. 21—The only 
important feature of the flour industry 
this week was the announcement of prices 
made for new-crop government stand- 
ard spring wheat flour, which is this year 
a 74.3 per cent extraction, and a large 
number of orders have been booked by 
millers for car lots for shipment to coun- 
try points at $11.50 bbl in bags, f.o.b. 
Montreal, less 10c per bbl, spot cash, and 
to city bakers at $11.60, delivered, same 
terms. 

A fair quantity of old-crop government 
standard spring wheat flour is still offer- 
ing on the market, for which the demand 
continues good, and sales of car lots for 
shipment to country points were made at 
$11.35 bbl in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, and 
to city bakers at $11.45, delivered. 

According to the new regulations of the 
Canada food board, every buyer of flour 
has also to purchase 24 per cent of sub- 
stitutes for each bag of flour, consisting 
of barley, corn or oat flour, or other ce- 
real foods, as specified by the above 
board, or they must be in a position to 
produce documents showing a sufficient 
stock of substitutes on hand to cover their 
purchases of flour. 

There has been no change in the market 
for winter wheat flour, prices being firm- 
ly maintained under a steady demand for 
supplies, and sales of broken lots were 
made at $11.60 bbl in new cotton bags, 
and at $11.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. 

A leading spring wheat miller here 
made a bid this week of $10.30 bbl in 
buyer’s bags, f.o.b. track, Montreal, for 
10,000 bags of new-crop government 
standard winter wheat flour, half for de- 
livery in October and the balance in No- 
vember. 

A steady trade continues in all lines of 
substitutes, and the market is fairly ac- 
tive. Rye flour is easier and 25c bbl low- 
er at $12 bbl in bags, delivered; white 
corn and oat flour rule steady at $12, 
barley flour at $11.50, and government 
standard corn flour at $10.50@10.60, in 
bags, delivered. 

Inquiry for all lines of millfeed con- 
tinues, and offerings meet with ready sale. 
The market is firm. Bran $37.25 ton, 
shorts $42.25, including bags, less 25c ton 
for spot cash. Feed corn meal is ~ open | 
at $68, pure grain moullie at $67@68, an 
barley feed at $62@63, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

A steady trade has been done in rolled 
oats, and sales of standard grades in 
broken lots for prompt delivery were 
made at $5.25@5.30, per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered, and for October delivery large 
sales were reported at $5, including one 
lot of 1,000 bbls for shipment to New- 
foundland. Golden corn meal is selling 
at $5.75@5.90 per bag, and bolted at $4.25 
@A4.50, delivered. 

NOTES 


Fifty cars of American corn of sample 

ades sold here this week at a range of 
$1.40@1.56, ex-track, Montreal. 

New-crop barley flour for future de- 
livery has heen offered to millers and job- 
bers in car lots at $9.20 bbl, in bags, ex- 
track, Montreal. 

Local mills are all running, but are 
grinding old-crop wheat and making gov- 
ernment standard 76 per cent spring 
wheat flour for export account. 

Prices for government standard corn 
flour have been set at $10 bbl in bags, less 
10c bbl for cash payments, track, Mont- 
real, and to jobbers and millers at $9.70, 
less 10c. 





The flour department of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., has commenced operat- 
ing freely in new-crop spring wheat flour, 
and this week purchased 160,000 bbls in 
80-lb bags at $11.15, f.o.b. vessel, Mont- 
real. 

The market for second-hand jute flour 
bags rules strong, and prices have ad- 
vanced 3@5c each, with purchases of 
round lots at 18@20c. The indications 
are that they will go still higher in the 
near future. 

The request to the Board of Grain Su- 

rvisors to fix a price for wheat grown 
in the province of Quebec has been acted 
upon. Mr. Ainey, a member of the 
board, received a telegram from Winni- 
peg Sept. 16, which stated that the board 
had fixed the price at $2.26 bu, ex-store, 
Montreal. 

A. P. Stuart, of the British Empire 
Grain Co., Ltd., James Carruthers, of 
Jas. Carruthers & Co., Ltd., A. G. Burton, 
of the Canadian American Grain Export 
Co., J. Quintal, of Quintal & Lynch, grain 
exporters, and N. Wight, of Wight & 
Esdaile, grain brokers, left for Winni- 
peg Sept. 18, to attend meetings which 
will be held in connection with the wheat 
export business. 

Tomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wrynirec, Man., Sept. 21.—Practical- 
ly all of the mills of western Canada are 
now grinding new-crop wheat. The de- 
mand for standard flour is excellent. 
Dealers are replenishing their depleted 
stocks, and mills report present volume 
of business heavy. 

Throughout the week, flour sales have 
been made here on the basis of $10.70 bbl, 
Fort William, but at a meeting of millers 
held at Winnipeg on Friday morning, the 
prices for 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, were 
fixéd as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... 
Manitoba 
POUND aa. > cb becsudnewiwb dace 10.75 
Alberta .6 
British Columbia, Reveistoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 11.00 
PETROS TEUPOES oo cece ttccctecccsss 11.00 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


SUBSTITUTES 


Dealers in this part of Canada are ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining supplies 
of the substitutes most in demand. While 
mills have some corn flour to offer, other 
cereal flours are very scarce. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 
market at $9.90 bbl, straight grade at 
$9.40, and dark grade at $8.20, jobbing 
terms. Rye meal is quoted at $7.70. 


MILLFEED 


There is a strong demand for bran an( 
shorts. Present sales are being made at 
the old figures. These are: bran, $30.80 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, 
f.o.b, point of shipment in Winnipeg ter- 
ritory; western Manitoba, 80c under; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $3 under. Brit- 
ish Columbia coast points: ‘bran, $35; 
shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal in western Canada is absorbing the 
capacity output of cereal mills. There is 
no change in prices. Today leading mills 
are asking for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 
80-Ib bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point 
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of delivery; standard oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The movement of grain in the West has 
shown a further improvement this week. 
Wheat has constituted the larger portion 
of the receipts. Stocks at mill elevators 
were about exhausted when new-crop 
movement commenced, and most of the 
wheat now coming to Winnipeg is pass- 
ing into millers’ hands. Farmers are ap- 
parently holding back their oats and bar- 
ley. Offerings of these grains are very 
light, with little demand for other than 
the milling grades. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.241% bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.21% for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.1714 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject 
to a tax of 3c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8714c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.111,; No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed, $4; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.72,—in store, Fort William. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for week ending Sept. 18, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Soph: ME akansd vebd. cnncen sks 17 442 
Sepll ME isch sas oakheoens free * 391 
Sept BOharicsveiedeasvies 208 553 
Sept. 2G in ck skate aA awss 563 572 
Sept. ME ich dives) daahvtease cs 256 558 
Sept. 18 Voswekes cpcuaerens 214 570 


WESTERN CROPS i 

Threshing is proceeding at a fair pace 
throughout the prairie provinces. Weath- 
er conditions have been somewhat unfa- 
vorable at some points, and frosts have 
done some damage to late grains. For the 
most part, however, crops are now too far 
advanced to be injured to any great ex- 
tent. Many reports of satisfactory yields 
are coming in from all over coun- 
try, and the quality of the wheat is, 
generally speaking, high. 

NOTES 

The Gillespie Elevator Co. is operating 
a flour mill at St. Albert, Alta., and is 
making additions to its plant which will 
increase its capacity to 300 bbls per day. 

In order to relieve the present situation 
as regards supplies of substitutes, the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
arranging to grind barley and rye flours 
for a few days at its Portage la Prairie 
plant. —~ 

K. R. McClellan & Co., of Toronto, 
Ont., have bought the flour mill at Swan 
River, Man., and are now operating with 
a capacity of 150 bbls daily. The com- 
pany’s elevator at this point has stora 
capacity for 25,000 bus. : 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada this week issued Order No. 65, fix- 
ing price of Quebec wheat, No. 2 grade, 
at $2.26 bu, basis in store, Montreal, with 
a premium of 3c bu on No. 1 grade, and 
a discount of 4c on No. 3. Amendments 
canceling the restrictions on shipment 
of wheat on certain western railway sub- 
divisions were also issued. 

Western mills are, so far as is possible, 
adhering to the new ruling which requires 
them to sell to dealers a proper propor- 
tion of substitutes with the flour pur- 
chased. Difficulty has arisen, however, 
owing to the fact that, while the order 
calls for corn, oats, barley and rye flours, 
these are not at present available in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet requirements. 
Some of the large western concerns are 
for this reason selling to dealers rolled 
oats and oatmeal with their flour pur- 
chases. Where this is not possible, mills 
are required to conform to the new rul- 
ing as closely as their supplies of substi- 
tutes will allow, until such time as cereal 
flours are obtainable in quantities that 
will enable requirements to be fully met. 

A recent dispatch from Vancouver, B. 
C., says: Marking a new step in the de- 
velopment of the port of Vancouver as a 
wheat-distributing point, Australian 
wheat is for the first time in history be- 
ing bulked and cleaned at the Canadian 
government grain elevators, preparatory 
to being shipped to Great Britain. When 
one of the big locally built steel freight- 
ers clears from this port, she will have 
in her holds some 50,000 bus of combined 
Australian and Canadian wheat for Eng- 
land. G. Rocx. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 25,440, or 54 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 18,750, or 40 
per cent, last week, 13,065, or 45 per cent, 
a year ago, 27,590, or 67 per cent, two 
years ago, and 21,870, or 54 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 21,165, or 37 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 26,560, or 46 per cent, last 
week, 20,140, or 35 per cent, a year ago, 
35,090, or 61 per cent, two years ago, 
and 22,930, or 45 per cent, three years 


ago. 

The mills are grinding on a moderate 
scale, based on the requirements of local 
territory and limited government pur- 
chases of flour for October delivery. Soft 
wheat millers are adhering in most in- 
stances to the maximum fair price for 
flour, which at Seattle is $9.95 bbl, bulk 
at mill. 

With the decrease of mill operations, 
the previous tremendous demand for mill- 
feeds has become even more persistent. 
Owing to the relatively low price for 
wheat feeds, the demand has been great- 
ly increased through their being used in 
eeding horses and for purposes for 
which other feeds are ordinarily used, 
with the result that the dairy and stock 
interests, unable to obtain oh uate su 
plies of millfeed or other feedingstuffs, 
are facing a most alarming crisis. A lim- 
ited amount of Montana millfeed has been 
sold here recently at $32 ton, but offer- 
ings are small and entirely inadequate to 
help out the situation materially. 

Kansas mills have reduced quotations 
30c bbl, to $11.20, basis 98-Ib cotton sacks, 
delivered on track here in carloads, and 
new business has been worked at these 
figures recently. Dakota flour has been 
quoted here at $11.25, but is offered in 
very restricted volume. Montana flour 
is quoted at $10.60@10.80 here. 

The principal features of the substi- 
tute market are the cessation of eastern 
mills to quote barley flour, and the low 
quotations now being made for rye flour. 
Pure dark rye flour is quoted at $8.50 
bbl, delivered on track here, with white 
tye flour $11. Eastern white corn flour 
is quoted at $11.75 per 200 lbs, and rice 
flour at $16@17. 


MILLERS MEET AT SEATTLE 


A special meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association was held at 
Seattle, a 17, about 45 Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho mills being represent- 
ed. O. D. Fisher, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

A resolution was passed that since, on 
account of the almost total failure of the 
local barley crop, and because very lit- 
tle, if ye corn is grown in this section, 
it would be necessary to bring in substi- 
tutes in a raw or finished state from 
other sections; and whereas most of the 
mills are not equip to mill a uniform 
and satisfactory mixed fiour, and where- 
as it would be necessary to comply with 
the regulations of the mixed-fiour law, 
that the making of Victory flour in this 
section is practically unworkable, and 
that the association trusts that the Food 
Administration will not make it com- 
pulsory. 

It was further resolved that the asso- 
ciation is opposed to .the repeal of the 
mixed-flour law, but does not feel like 
opposing its suspension, inasmuch as it is 
advocated as a war measure. 


This resolution was telegraphed to 
Fred J. Lingham, chief of the Flour 
Milling Section, Food Administration, 
Cereal Division, and a reply was received 
from Mr. Lingham stating that the Ad- 
ministration realizes the transportation 
difficulties as an obstacle as to requesting 
all mills to make mixed flour, and will, 
therefore, not make it mandatory, but 
will rather pm on the hearty co-op- 
eration of millers to mix wherever pos- 
sible. 

A further resolution was passed that it 
is the consensus of opinion among the 
members of the association that none of 
the mills should undertake to mill or 
market a mixed flour for domestic use 
unless so ordered by the Food Adminis- 
tration, but if necessary provide such sub- 
stitutes to retailers, so that the conserva- 
tion plan by the consumer be strictly fol- 
lowed out. 

The president informed the meeting 
that he had just been advised that some 
additional ocean tonnage had been al- 
lotted for shipping government flour in 
September. The additional allotment was 
po men gwd sufficient, with the previous 
allotment, to clean up government pur- 
chases of flour for August shipment. 

The members then considered estab- 
lishing a uniform custom as to charging 
or not charging $2 a ton for soft winter 
wheat millfeeds in excess of the maximum 
fair price schedule for other wheat mill- 
feed, pursuant to the Food Administra- 
tion special license regulations of July 22. 
Owing to the existing uncertainty as to 
what wheats can be used under this ruling 
as “soft winter wheat,” and the uncer- 
tainty whether this rule was intended to 
be effective on the Pacific Coast, some of 
the mills have been charging $2 ton for 
soft winter wheat millfeeds above other 
wheat millfeed, while other mills have 
not. 

Oregon mills have been making the 
increased charge, while many of the 
Washington mills have not, and a vote 
was therefore taken by the Washington 
millers only, who viel that they would 
hereafter make such charge, provided that 
the Food Administration did not make 
a ruling to the contrary. 


WINTER AND SPRING GRAIN YIELDS 


Some interesting statistics have been 
published by E. B. Stookey, agronomist 
at the State College of Washington, as 
to the relative yields of spring and fall- 
sown grains. 

These statistics show a five-year aver- 
age for the best spring and winter va- 
rieties of wheat of 22.7 and 31.91 bus per 
acre, respectively, a difference of 9.21 bus 
per acre in favor of fall seeding. 

“The five-year average of our best 
spring and winter varieties of oats grown 
on upland is 56.41 and 45.81 bus per 
acre, respectively, showing a difference 
of 8.6 bus per acre in favor of spring 
seeding. 


“The four-year average of our best © 


spring variety of barley grown on clay 
upland is 34.83 bus per acre, while the 
two years for which we have records of 
winter barley show an average of only 
22.48 bus per acre. Spring varieties 
seeded in the fall seldom winter-kill to 
any appreciable extent, but most varie- 
ties (spring or winter) seeded in the fall 
mature eleoe favorable harvest weather 
prevails.” 
NOTES - 

Seattle receipts of flour for the season 
are 544 cars, against 341 last year. 

A cargo of 1,700 tons of Australian 
wheat arrived at Tacoma this week. 

Seattle wheat receipts for the season 
are 1,973 cars, against 152 last year; 
Tacoma, 1,648, against 615. 

Coarse grain: No. 2 feed barley, sacked, 
$54 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, $52; No. 


1075 


2 white feed oats, sacked, $61.25; 38-lb 
white ans a eastern oats, bulk, $55.75; 
No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $69. 

E. M. Schara, until recently a flour 
salesman for the Royal Milling Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont., now has charge of 
the company’s Seattle office, where he will 
work in conjunction with F. B. Pitcher. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration has added The Chas. H. Lilly 
Co.’s and the Port of Seattle elevators to 
the list of elevators whose warehouse re- 
ceipts for wheat will be purchased by the 
Grain Corporation. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 21.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 24,062, or 59 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 31,368, or 77 per cent, last 
week, and 15,257, or 46 per cent, a year 
ago. 

There was no change of importance in 
the flour situation this week. The mills 
report a fair local trade, and former 
prices, both on flour and substitutes, pre- 
vailed. Millfeed prices are also un- 
changed, but they are almost wholly nom- 
inal, as there is practically no feed on 
the market. 

Trading in coarse grains has also been 
limited. At the Merchants’ Exchange, 
today, bid prices were $60.50 for sacked 
northwestern oats, $53@55 for eastern 
bulk oats, $67@68 for bulk corn, $50 for 
feed barley and $52 for milling barley. 


THE SUBSTITUTES QUESTION SERIOUS 

Filling its September export flour re- 
quirements elsewhere, the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation has called for 
bids, which have been submitted, for .ex- 
port flour for October delivery. Several 
new steamers are promised for flour- 
carrying, and to this extent the situation 
has been improved, but millers are even 
more concerned over the mixed-flour prop- 
osition. 

There is a lack of coarse grain here to | 
provide a sufficient quantity of substi- 
tutes, and even if the cereals were avail- 
able the mills are not equipped to turn 
out large quantities of substitutes, nor 
can they obtain the necessary machinery. 
Unless a special dispensation can be ma 
for the Pacific Northwest to allow them 
to ship straight wheat flour during the 
season, the millers say many of the plants 
will have to close down. Some have al- 
ready done so. 

Dairymen and other stock feeders are 
showing some alarm over the prospect of 
a continued millfeed famine, but their as- 
sociations here have taken no steps yet 
toward petitioning for relief. 

o «@ 

In the Willamette Valley about 75 per 
cent of the small grains have been 
threshed. The quality is good, and the 
crop is better than many of the farmers 
had hoped for. The wheat yield averages 
about 50 per cent of normal, and oats 
about 30 per cent. Corn was materially 
helped by recent rains. The larger part 
of the corn crop will go into silos. 

J. M. Lownspate. 








Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
Passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Velvet”; No. 101,772. 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
flour. 

“Metropolitan”; No. 104,010. Owner, Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. Used 
on wheat flour and rye flour. 

“Whelan’s,” and figure of a wheel; No. 
108,640. Owner, Omer G. Whelan, Richmond, 
Ind. Used on corn meal, rye meal, buckwheat 
flour, pancake flour, graham flour, whole- 
wheat flour, rye flour, stock feed, and barley 
flour. 

“If”; No. 111,832. 
Replogle, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
flour. 

“Meteor”; No. 111,899. 

O’Neal Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour. 

‘“Vigorosa”; No. 103,021. Owner, Lepold 
Gross, New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Old Tavern,” and picture of; No. 105,569. 
Owner, Berdan Co., Toledo, Ohio. Used on 
alimentary paste products, rice, cocoa, corn 
meal, prepared buckwheat, rye and wheat 
flours, corn and starch. 


The bakers of Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, recently met to discuss 
problems facing the baker. The main ad- 
dress was made by Fred C. Haller, of 
Philadelphia, head of the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ division. 


Algeria has nearly 80 flour mills, em- 
ploying 1,300 workmen, which grind about 
400,000 tons wheat per annum. 


Owner, Commercial 
Used on wheat 


Owner, Clare Carle 
Used on wheat 


Owner,’ Holland- 
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CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Itx:, Sept. 20.—The supply of 
flour in Chicago in store and owned by 
bakers is larger than it was some months 
ago. Bread bakers, as a rule, are not 
entering into contracts for flour with mills 
to such an extent as are jobbers. They 
can see no reason for tying up a lot of 
money in flour that cannot be contracted 
for in extent of 30 days. 

Millers whose trade is mainly with bak- 
ers claim that they are making smaller 
contracts than in several years. The 
larger bread makers have purchased 
spring wheat flour as low as $9.90, bulk, 
Chicago, within the past week. This quo- 
tation is the lowest heard of. Other lots 
average $10.10, bulk, and $10.50@10.60, in 
cotton. 14’s. 

Bakers are not complaining of busi- 
ness conditions as they were a few weeks 
ago. The amount of bread-baking today 
in Chicago with the bakers is unquestion- 
ably larger than ever before, as the house- 
wife is not keen for the use of substi- 
tutes in baking her own products. 





USE OF CORN FLOUR 


Bakers are finding as great a variation 
in the grades of corn flour as was true of 
wheat flour prior to the rules of the Food 
Administration. There is likewise quite a 
range in quotations. One or two mills 
in this state that sell entirely under their 
own brands, not in plain jutes, are ob- 
taining 20@30c per 100 lbs more than 
are some of the mills that do not mill as 
carefully, or produce as good a grade of 
flour. 

At the present writing, these mills that 
have a good reputation for their products 
are sold in advance for some time, and 
are quoting on the basis of $5.40 per 100 
Ibs for sacks. This substitute is more 
highly regarded by bakers than most any 
other product, unless it might be rice, 
which is exceptionally scarce. 


RYE FLOUR 

Since rye flour is being used to a great- 
er extent as a substitute, inquiries have 
improved, but the quotations named on 
the same are very low, especially from 
mills in the Northwest. Minnesota white 
patent rye flour is sold here at $9.20, jute. 
Local mills are asking $9.40. The qual- 
ity of white patent rye flour this year is 
excellent. 

It is the desire of many mills that the 
Food Administration extend the amount 
of rye flour that can be used in the man- 
ufacturing of bread. Since distillers are 
unable to use rye, together with the enor- 
mous crop, millers feel that this product 
snould be used to a far greater extent 
than it is. Bread bakers in Chicago that 
have established a reputation for their 
rye bread are doing an excellent business, 
and at a very good margin of profit. 


BAKERY PLANT FOR SALE 


The Berhalter Health Foods Co., that 
has been prominent in the baking busi- 
ness in Chicago and hau a large bakery 
at 1301-05 Diversey Parkway, has gone 
into the hands of a receiver, and the prop- 
erty is being offered for sale. It consists 
of a baking plant, with a capacity of 
40,000 loaves daily, a retail store, flour and 
supplies, 13 automobiles, ice machinery 
and equipment for the manufacturing of 
whole-wheat flour. The building is of 
brick and concrete, part of which is three 
stories high, and is fireproof and newly 
constructed. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Macaroni Flour Restrictions Lifted 


Effective Sept. 1, the restrictions sur- 
rounding the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes were removed, and the factories 
allowed to return to normal operations. 
That is, they can operate full capacity, 
but are requested to not attempt to un- 
duly enlarge their volume. Manufactur- 
ers of macaroni are no longer required 
to make monthly reports to the Food Ad- 
ministration. is applies to new and 
old factories alike, although license to 
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operate will not be granted to concerns 
that were not actually ready to operate 
prior to July 1, last. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Bakers Throughout Country Signing Pledges 
to Make Possible the Founding of the 
Proposed Institute 


If there is an industry on earth that is 
trying to really find itself and get set- 
tled upon a firm and thoroughly sound 
basis, it is the baking industry. This is 
shown by the manner in which the bakers 
of the country are welcoming the move- 
ment under way to found an institute 
which may be the means of raising the 
standards of the industry to a place in 
the world of science and commerce that 
has long been looked forward to by men 
of intelligence who have been engaged 
in this most useful craft. 

Indeed, success of a very large measure 
is crowning the first efforts toward sell- 
ing the memberships of the American In- 
stitute of Baking to the bakers of the 
United States and Canada, and Win M. 
Campbell, chairman of the temporary or- 
ganization committee, with offices at 1333 
G Street, Washington, D. C., reports that 
the pledges of support are coming in, in 
a most surprising manner. 

While it is difficult at the present, time 
to canvass the membership so far signed 
up, there is no doubt of the fact remain- 
ing that, where efforts have been taken to 
call upon the bakers and explain the pur- 
poses and possibilities of the institute, 
the idea is going big, and membershi 
pledges being signed with a rapidity whic 
insures an early end of the campaign to 
raise the $1,000,000 fund to make the in- 
stitute a reality. 

Various methods are being used by the 
members of the board of trustees and 
state committees, handling the matter in 
different sections. From some states the 
signed pledges are being sent direct to 
Mr. Campbell at Washington, while in 
others the state chairmen of the National 
Bakers’ Service Board, or other active 
workers, have been gathering them to for- 
ward in numbers at intervals. 

A number of states show remarkably 
good results up to this time. Oregon is 
proving itself one of the most progressive 
of the states, the work of getting support 
for the institute having been undertaken 
there with particularly good success. Iowa 
is taking hold most vigorously, and it has 
been promised that by the time of the 
opening of the big meeting of bakers in 
Chicago, Sept. 17, that state would pre- 
sent a list showing its membership com- 
pletely signed up with the full number ac- 
cprded it. 

Missouri has been particularly active, 
too. At a recent meeting in St. Louis 
more than 50 bakers present signed 
pledges. Many of the signers were own- 
ers of small shops, doing their own work. 
Each of these states appears to be alive 
to the desire to be the first to come for- 
ward with its full quota of members. 

Wisconsin, Maryland, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia may be mentioned among the states 
in which vigorous campaigns to secure 
members for the institute are either under 
way or being arranged for in the immedi- 
ate future. Other states are shaping 
pene to undertake the securing of mem- 

rs in a drive of one kind or another. 
Mail campaigns are being undertaken in 
some sections, and these being backed up 
by meetings at which further interest is 
bound to be aroused for the project. 
Pa of the —— a see that in 

e institute lies rtu for get- 
ting the industry Aa Shoals “of pal sees 
knowledge, and know that the time is not 
far off when affiliation with the institute 
will practically be a necessity for the 
baker who expects to continue in busi- 





ness. Unless he fortifies himself with the 
knowledge, bearing both on the technical 
and the commercial sides of his business, 
that will come from the institute, he will 
readily be outclassed by competition; 
more than that, he will find public opinion 
will relegate him to a position which final- 
ly will mean his elimination. 

The financing of the institute certainly 
is being undertaken in a way that should 
make it easy for every baker in the coun- 
try to become a member. There is no 
question that every baker is going to buy 


Liberty bonds of the fourtn loan, about , 


to be launched, and the pledging of $250 
in bonds can be done without his really 
“missing the money.” 





MINNESOTA COMMITTEE AT WORK 
William M. Regan, of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Minnesota committee ap- 
pointed to acquaint bakers in this state of 
the proposed American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and to solicit subscriptions to make 
the founding of same a possibility, sends 
the following message to the bakers of 
Minnesota: 

“Every baker to whom this letter is sent 
will without a doubt subscribe $250 or 
more, for the next Liberty Loan bonds. 
We urge you to sign the pledge agreeing 
to place $250 worth of these new bonds 
in trust, in the hands of the trustees, and 
thereby help in establishing this great in- 
stitute for the benefit of all bakers. 

“What a help and blessing such an In- 
stitute would have been to us all, during 
the past couple of years! It could have 
prevented most of the troubles and losses 
we all suffered from, while groping in new 
and untried ways to make goods out of 
new materials that we had never used 
before. 

“It is not necessary to recount what we 
all have gone through—we know about 
that; aoe het us unite in starting an insti- 
tute that can help us at all times in the 
future. 

“Henry Stude, president of the Nation- 
al association, has well said, ‘If a baker 
puts $250 worth of these bonds in his safe, 
he will draw $11.25 a year, interest (less 
than $1 a month), but if he puts $250 
worth of these bonds in this great trust 
fund they, added to the bonds of hun- 
dreds of other bakers, will establish an in- 
stitute that will repay him a hundred 
fold? 

“The new bond sale will soon start; the 
bakers in several states have already 
pledged their amount; we ask the bakers 
of Minnesota to promptly return their 
pledges, so that the work can start as 
quickly as possible. 

“The bakers need this institute now! 
It could save thousands of dollars that 
the trade loses every day because we have 
no national institute to get reliable, ex- 
pert advice and assistance from in our 
hour of need!” 





Bakery Incorporations 


Reading (Pa.) Baking & Pretzel Co; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Oliver D. Tuckey, F. L. Loeper, H. S. 
Hassler and E. F. Stoeber. 

Moline (Ill.) Baking Co; capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Wilma Desmond, 
Inez Russell and Roy L. Russell. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, Chi- 
cago; capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators: 
E. A. Biggs, H. R. Wilson and E. S. Carr. 

The Lawrence Hebrew Co-operative 
Bakery, Lawrence, Mass; capital stock, 
$1,500. Incorporators: Samuel Toabe, 
Paul Rosenthal and Joseph Grossman. 

The Pennsylvania Bakeries, Manhattan, 
N. Y; capital stock, $1,500,000. Incor- 
porators: T. H. Wagner, A. H. Byrd, Jr., 
and R. R. Dienstag. 





The first annual convention of the 
Montana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held on Aug. 27 at Helena. 





- 


PHILADELPHIA 
Puivaverpuia, Pa., Sept. 18.—Bakers 
are generally well supplied with flour and, 
with considerable stock already ordered 
and rolling this way, they are indisposed 
to make further purchases at the present 
time. Under a recent ruling of the state 
food administration they were relieved of 
some of the restrictions governing wheat, 
the most important concession being per- 
mission to resume their full normal con- 
sumption of wheat flour. They must con- 
tinue to use substitutes in their products, 
but the proportion of wheat permitted 
has been increased from 50 per cent to 
80 per cent. 






BAKERS MUST CARRY SUBSTITUTES 


The following letter was addressed to 
the baking trade of the city last week by 
local Food Administrator Cooke: “All 
bakers will be required to carry in stock 
sufficient substitutes to use with the 
amount of wheat flour on hand. We ad- 
vise you of this to correct the impression 
in some quarters that because bakers are 
not required to buy substitutes with their 
wheat flour, they are not required to carry 
a full amount of substitutes on hand to 
offset their wheat flour. 

“Wheat flour substitutes, for the pur- 
pose of the baking regulations, shall in- 
clude bran, shorts and middlings, corn 
flour, corn meal, edible corn starch, hom- 
iny, corn grits, barley flour, rolled oats, 
oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buckwheat flour, 
potato flour, sweet potato flour, tapioca 
flour, milo, kafir and feterita flours and 
meals, soy bean meal, peanut meal, taro 
flour and banana flour. 

“The above substitutes are to be used 
by the bakers on the basis of 20 per cent 
substitutes to 80 per cent wheat flour. 
Rye flour is also a substitute, but 2 Ibs of 
rye flour must be used to equal 1 lb of 
the other substitutes; for example, if 5 
Ibs of rye flour are used in a 100-lb mix- 
ture, the five pounds of rye flour equal 
2% lbs of substitutes and 17% Ibs of 
other substitutes must be used to make the 
20 lbs of substitutes required in a 100-lb 
mixture. If this is kept in mind, there can 
be little or no confusion regarding the use 
of rye as a substitute.” 


NOTES 


A patriotic league to work with the food 
administration has been established by 
bakers of Northampton County, Pa. 

Ochman Bros., 414 Tasker Street, and 
Charles Brill, 4056 North Eighth Street, 
were closed for 30 days for using insuf- 
ficient substitutes in bread, 

For using too much wheat flour in 
making bread and rolls, Charles F. Christ- 
man, a baker, at 3269 Woodland Avenue, 
was fined $113.20, which was paid to the 
Red Cross. 

E. F. Sobers, a baker of Bethlehem, Pa., 
an assistant to Food Administrator Wil- 
liams, of Easton, was fined by the latter 
and had his place closed four weeks for 
violating the food regulations. 

The bakery of Edward Hughes at St. 
Clair, Pa., burned Aug. 31, loss, $15,000. 
The plant had a daily capacity of 5,000 
loaves of bread, besides crackers and 
cakes. 

War-time prices of coal and grain and 
the high cost of labor caused the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Philadelphia 
Yeast Mfg. Co., Thirty-first and Jefferson 
streets, this city, by Judge Thompson, on 
Sept. 16. Upon a bill in equity filed by 
the Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., an 
unsecured creditor for $3,544, Judge 
Thompson appointed James F. Schaper- 
kotter, an attorney, receiver. 

Samuet S. Danre1s. 





M. J. Martin, Scranton, Pa., food ad- 
ministrator, has notified bakers that they 
will be allowed to sell a 24-02 loaf of 
bread for 13c, to retail for 1c. This will 
partially solve the trouble between the 
bakers and the drivers, for the latter will 
now receive 11,c per loaf for delivering. 
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MASS CONFERENCE OF BAKERS 





National Body Adopts New Constitution and Change of Name—Renews 
Pledges of Support to Food Administration—Votes Against Repeal 
of Mixed-Flour Law—George S. Ward of New York Elected 
President—Gordon Smith of Mobile, Vice-President 


Baking history was written last week 
at the mass conference at Chicago, in 
connection with the twenty-first annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Master Bakers. The meeting was a 
notable one, befitting the coming of age 
of the association. Bakers were present 
from practically every state in the Union 
and every province in Canada. The pro- 
gramme was so arranged that there was 
something important under discussion 
each day. This kept interest aroused, 
and at virtually every session the conven- 
tion hall was crowded and even standing 
room was at a premium. 

The association went on record as fa- 
voring the sweeping changes in its con- 
stitution announced last month, renewed 
its pledges of support to the Food Ad- 
ministration, unanimously voted in favor 
of the proposed American Institute of 
Baking, voted against the repeal of the 
mixed-flour law, and elected as its presi- 
dent one of the biggest men in the in- 
dustry. 

Monday, Sept. 16, was devoted largely 
to meetings of the various executive com- 
mittees. The convention proper was 
called to order promptly Tuesday morn- 
ing, by President Henry Stude, of Hous- 
ton, Texas. After the usual preliminaries, 
the president read his address, which fol- 
lows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


I congratulate the organization upon 
having reached full manhood—upon hav- 
ing survived the vicissitudes of life—the 
tender care and devotion, and a consid- 
erable amount of watchful waiting. May 
I express the hope, now that it has become 
full grown, that it may assert itself in 
a befitting manner, and be a credit to its 
friends and relations. May I presume to 
remark that although we are 21, we are 
not yet self-supporting. The organiza- 
tion still has need of your mental, moral 
and financial support. 

The National association during the 
past year has devoted all of its energies 
and resources to aiding the bakers to do 
their full part in the war. It rendered 
this service to every baker who would 
accept it, irrespective of membership. It 
was enabled to do this because some lib- 
eral, broad-gauged men supplied it with 
ample funds. The cost of conducting this 
organization for the past year is about 
four times as much as any other year. 

Had it not been for these men who sup- 
plied these funds, we should have been 
obliged to forego many of our activities. 
It gave to the industry the Service Board. 
It has fostered the American Institute of 
Baking. It is engaged in some active 
work toward the elimination of unfair 
trade practice. 

It has ore counsel to represent 
the association, instituted the Washington 
office, maintained the Chicago office, con- 
ducted the Chicago conference, which in- 
stituted the Service Board; held the 
Washington conference with the Food 
Administration; conducted an advertis- 
ing campaign during the “Save the 
Wheat” period; maintained a publicity 
department; engaged in many other ac- 
tivities for the industry,—all of which 
contributed in great measure to the fact 
that the baker today stands in better light 
with the public than ever before. 

The fortunes of war have shown to the 
people at large that the baking industry 
is one of the corner-stones of economic 
safety and progress. The work of the 
National association has served to show 
how largely the baker is able to carry the 
responsibilities of his obligations to soci- 
ety, and it is organized to stimulate his 
outlook and to support him in his efforts 
to attain the full stature of accomplish- 
ment. There was never an hour since the 
sands of time began to run, when it was 
such an honor to say “I am a baker,” and 
the condition of today is but a scant 
measure of what is to be, if we proceed 
a the path in which we have set our 
eet. 

We have made mistakes, and do not 
deny it. Better to make mistakes than 
to make nothing. Those who do nothing 


are the only ones on earth that never make 
mistakes. They never make anything. 

Our great weakness is our lack of mem- 
bers—our lack of organization. The lack 
of organization was the greatest obstacle 
to our early co-operation with the Food 
Administration. It expressed a desire to 
deal with industry through its organiza- 
tion, but pointed to our lack of numbers. 
We surmounted this by gaining its ap- 
proval to a plan that was open to every 
baker in the land, without fees or dues 
or other obligations. 

If we were criticized at the outset, we 
have proven by our efforts, through the 





Each association will be held strictly ac- 
countable for the proper and economic 
conduct of its business.” 

Whatever plan of organization is adopt- 
ed, might I suggest that you provide for 
what might be called a general manager? 
Make the position attractive enough to 
attract a big man, one who could so han- 
dle all the affairs of the organization as to 
make of the president—what he should be 
—the chairman of the Advisory Board. 
As at present constituted and as it will 
develop, you make too great an imposition 
upon him whom you elect president, which 
will in the end react upon the efficiency 
of the organization. For you will have 
one of two types—the mediocre man who 
will seek the position for the honor and 
give you that kind of administration, or 
the man of ability who will have the posi- 
tion thrust upon him and handle it with 
great personal sacrifice, or neglect it, with 
the consequent results. 

Our whole relation with the Food Ad- 
ministration was primarily a matter of 


George S. Ward, New President of American Association 8f the Baking 
Industry 


Service Board, that we are a national 
organization, and by the co-operation we 
have brought into evidence we have shown 
at Washington, as we are showing here 
today, that we do represent the baking 
industry. 

A new plan of organization will be 
brought before you at this meeting. It is 
submitted for your consideration and dis- 
cussion. What we want is some plan that 
will bring to us a greater number. The 
great need of association in any particu- 
lar craft has been very tersely set forth 
as follows: 

“First: Because the really complete 
and comprehensive knowledge of any 
business today is so broad and so inter- 
laced with the general affairs of life that 
no one mind, no matter how active and 
acute, can hope to embrace it. 

“Second: Because the association of 
many working toward a common end will 
multiply strength and efficiency far be- 
yond the possible achievement of even the 
most brilliant individual. 

“Third: Because the government, and 
society generally, will be much more ex- 
acting in their demands upon every craft. 


education, education of the baker, educa- 
tion of the public and education of the 
Food Administration. Let us hope that 
the Food Administration will come to 
know that the necessity of educating the 
successive heads of the Baking Division 
has been costly to the government and the 
baker. 

In the beginning we had considerable 
discussion about price. It was, however, 
mostly discussion and an extravagant use 
of news print paper. Whenever this de- 
bate arose, the baker was always willing 
to submit his cost to competent account- 
ants and abide by their decision. In the 
few cases where this was accepted, the 
bakers’ claim was in every case substan- 
tiated. The greatest source of pride that 
we should have today is, not alone that 
we saved wheat, but that during a time 
when the atmosphere was surcharged with 
the modern bugaboo, “Profiteering,” in 
not a single instance has the finger of 
guilt been placed upon us. 

Any rattle-brained official can yell 
“Profiteer,” and get his name and picture 
in the paper. What we want is a few men 
with the courage of their convictions, who 
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will speak out and say they have failed 
to find it. For every profiteer there are 
thousands of merchants barely making a 
living, and the real menace to American 
industry today is that there are too many 
men willing to exploit the faults of the 
few, rather than to praise the virtues of 
the many. 

The real trouble with the price of bread 
is that in some cases it is sold below the 
cost of production, with its consequent 
increase in the price of some other com- 
modity. This is a species of unfair trade 
practice that is only tolerated through 
fear of public opinion. 

I am wondering whether we realize that 
the Food Administration in its operations 
has had to deal with our 250 commodities 
—many of which it has had to almost 
more than revolutionize, others of which 
it had to entirely readjust, and yet it met 
it and remained enthusiastic. It is an 
eloquent testimonial to what business can 
do when not handicapped by politics. I 
shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened had the Food Administration been 
administered by a commission of three, 
at $7,500 a year apiece, as was once pro- 
posed. 

Control of the baking industry by the 
government was necessary, because the 
good of humanity required control of the 
wheat supply. The bakers, as the great 
users of wheat, were the obvious point of 
control. Government control came in the 
outward form of a hardship, but it proved 
a blessing in disguise. We have been en- 
tertaining angels unawares. 

We were forced to study our own busi- 
ness. We were obliged to understand 
what we were doing. We had to learn to 
express ourselves in terms that others 
could understand. In meeting these re- 
quirements we were forced to open our 
eyes to possibilities undreamed of, oppor- 
tunities not realized, a vision of the future 
for which all our temporary inconven- 
iences are the cheapest sort of price. 

I am wondering whether the men in this 
industry realize just the problem that con- 
fronted Mr. Hoover when he took charge 
of the Federal Food Administration. He 
came into a strange town, among strange 
surroundings; into a community in which 
the President had said, “Politics is ad- 
journed,” but in which resided a good 
many men who had not heard him; to set 
up a department of government vested 
with powers which had never before been 
so vested in a democracy; in which there 
were other departments of government, 
which, if they did not fail to co-operate, 
at least looked on him with some degree of 
jealousy ; without any statistics or prece- 
dents to guide him, electing to go direct 
to the people and to succeed or fail by 
the support they gave him; with unseen 
influence viewing with alarm his growing 
success and spirit of independence, and, 
in spite of it all, he succeeded, and after 
13 months finds himself stronger than 
when he started. 

We cannot help but pay tribute to him. 
It is this type of American that we shall 
have to turn to for the solution of our 
“after the war” problems. It is only this 
type of man who would have the courage 
to say that the rising scale of wages in 
this country might have its effect on com- 
modity prices, when heretofore all this 
was laid to the door of the middleman. 
Right here comes the thought that if we 
are at all forward looking, we shall here 
and now go on record as in favor of a 
continuation of the Food Administration 
after the war, at least for a sufficient 
period to enable the troops to be returned 
and production and distribution to ap- 
proach normal. 

It was the medical profession that said 
that no man shall suffer because he who 
administers to him is denied knowledge 
that another possesses. We followed this 
in the Service Board by seeing that no 
man wasted wheat by a lack of knowledge 
that another possessed. Let us hope that 
with the course of events we may be able 
to follow the medical profession another 
step, wherein they have been enabled by 
law to provide that no man shall engage 
in their profession until he has proven 
himself competent, for it is now rather 
generally conceded that uncontrolled com- 
petition produces economic waste. 

Home-baking is an extravagant use of 
labor and material. This, with the ex- 
ample that, in England and France, no 
bread is baked at home, offers us a splen- 
did field of development. But after we 
go into it we must scrutinize our cost of 
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distribution. This leads us into the ques- 
tion of the wage and commission paid to 
delivery men, which in some parts brings 
us into the realm of organized labor. 

But inasmuch as the solution of this 
problem may be an obstacle to our proper 
development, and as the wage and com- 
mission received by these men is an ex- 
traordinary part of the total cost, and 
greater than that received by any other 
class of men engaged in its manufacture 
or distribution, we should not fear to at- 
tempt its solution. 

There will be presented to you at this 
meeting the plan of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. I hope that it will be 
speedily adopted and put into operation, 
for if we are to keep our place in indus- 
trial life we must prepare now for the 
period of reconstruction that is to come 
after the war. All schools of political 
and social thought agree that epochal, 
economic and social changes are certain 
to result from the present war. 

We shall have to face two problems: a 
social and industrial readjustment, and 
the payment of the war debt. The first 
will probably occasion the most concern. 
However, if we can set the world on fire 
to establish the principle that nations 
should be allowed to develop in peace and 
harmony with each other, we can be trust- 
ed to establish the same principle among 
the factions that exist in this country or 
grow out of the war. 

The unselfishness, the idealism, that ani- 
mates us all in this great struggle for 
democracy is bound to manifest itself in 
many adjustments in the present social 
and economic order. 

Taxation will be the other problem. 
However, with this country’s vast re- 
sources its solution will be comparatively 
easy. If we can conceive that, owing to 
improvements in machinery, gains in sci- 
entific knowledge, greater individual skill 
and better relations between employers 
and wage-earners, the average efficiency 
of every worker might be quickly in- 
creased, it is easy to see that the indebted- 
ness over which there is so much concern 
would be of very small importance. We 
have just begun to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of social progress that lie in highly 
organized, genuinely co-operative indus- 
try. 

If the commodities of trade which min- 
ister to the comfort and welfare of the 
people are produced in greater quantities 
and more economically than ever before, 
there is not the slightest doubt that there 
will be a broad distribution of them, and 
if the increase is in all kinds of, products, 
everybody will have something to give in 
exchange for the property or service of 
others; there will be more of everything 
for everybody, and taxation will be the 
least of anybody’s worries. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity 
you have given me to serve you — 
the past year. Realizing my youth an 
inexperience, I have had to turn to many 
of you quite often. It has been wonderful 
to behold how men have been willing to 
suffer inconvenience to contribute time 
and thought for the association. It has 
been a wonderful experience for me. I 
have come to know politics, to admire its 
effectiveness and to test its operation. I 
have broadened my knowledge of my pro- 
fession. I have gained a wonderful in- 
sight into human nature. But above all 
else, I have increased my circle of friends 
—for, after all, the richest resources of 
life are in human fellowship. 





A Historical Review 


Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, 
chairman of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, read the following paper: 

These are days when the services of 
men and organizations are being taken 
for tasks that are not always to their 
liking. In consenting to give an outline 
of what the bakers of the United States 
have done under regulations, on a day 
when we have met to consider the newest 
forms these regulations have taken, T am 
conforming to the expressed wish of our 
national president. I can only find in the 
situation the comfort that it gives me an 
opportunity to express an appreciation of 
the strong co-operation and assistance 
that has come to me in my capacity as 
chairman of the Service Board. The work 
has given me a renewed faith in mankind, 
and a larger and finer respect for the men 
engaged in our common industry. 

This period is one in which a group of 
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workers heretofore following contentedly 
a line of plodding endeavor has suddenly 
awakened to a new purpose in life. It 
almost has been as if some magician of 
wonderful power had touched practically 
each indifferent worker with his magic 
wand and transformed him into a being 
with a vision of more beautiful and more 
glorious things in life, endowed him with 
a finer perception of kindliness and put 
upon him a responsibility of accomplish- 
ing things which, when finished, carried 
him through the gates and into the garden 
of contentment. 

Six or seven months ago had you said 
there would come a day when the bakers, 
great and small, would give, one to an- 
other, of the knowledge he held of his 
craft, even the innermost secrets he cher- 
ished as his very own, many of us would 
have said you were dreaming. Yet we 
have all lived to see that very thing done, 
and I think I can safely predict that 
from this time on the bakers will continue 
to do those things as a matter of course. 
For this is a new world of the baking 
industry, evolved from the swift revolu- 
tions of recent months. ; 

Last March, when we met here and wit- 
nessed the ne by a very large as- 
semblage of bakers of a new plan, a plan 
with many radical features, we were all 
greatly impressed. Perhaps you—some 
of you—were astounded. You wondered 
if it could be true that the bakers had 
taken upon themselves an obligation which 
you had grave doubts of being carried 
out when put to a sober test under pre- 
vailing competitive conditions. 

It was carried out, however, this plan 
of unselfish service by the bakers, for the 
bakers. It was carried out to the ever- 
lasting glory of the industry, and in a wa 
to bring delight to those who saw in it 
the means of salvation from a rising flood 
of difficulties. 

Then in May, two months after the 
worthy organizers named at that Chicago 
meeting went home and lined up the bak- 
ers of their individual states under the 
Bakers’ Service plan, the state chairmen 
of 45 state service boards gathered in 
Washington. There per 5 told glowing 
tales of what two months had brought 
forth in the bakeshops of our great land, 
and all agreed that the work undertaken 
was producing a wonderful amount of 
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good. 

No wonder then, was it, that those who 
had had some part in getting that work 
under way were gratified quite beyond 
measure? And if I feel any sense of pride 
in what has transpired, in what became a 
matter of record at Washington, it is not 
that I was acting as your representative, 
and so, in a measure, responsible for what 
took place, but the pride came from an- 
other cause. I was proud of being a 
baker, and proud that the industry of 
which I am a part could respond so splen- 
didly and so quickly to the need of the 
hour and the nation’s call to service. 

And I can’t refrain at this point from 
placing the credit squarely where it be- 
longs, upon those 45 state chairmen who 
gathe in Washington and the others 
who were not present, but who were on 
the job in their home states to a finish. 
To these state chairmen is due the success 
of the Bakers’ Service plan, for they, and 
the co-workers they have interested, fur- 
nished the framework of the great struc- 
ture which the bakers themselves have 
erected. 

Working as they have, with but the sug- 
gestions given them by the National 
Board as a guide, with nothing but the 
faith they held in their fellow-bakers as 
encouragement and nothing but the hap- 
piness of accomplishment as their reward, 
these chairmen and board members and 
captains and lieutenants have given of 
their time and their money, advising, aid- 
ing, counseling and consoling the bakers 
of their communities. 

They have won out. They have gone 
over the top. They have proven ever- 
lastingly to those who will see, that the 
bakers themselves are the men who best 
are adapted to regulating the bakers. 

Now all that I have said is but a 
chapter in the stran 
recent days, the days we have gone 
through since our country’s entry into the 
war. Looking back now upon t days 
of our deepest troubles, and knowing what 
the bakers have done, it really is remark- 
able. We first had the 20 per cent sub- 
stitute question to face. e got away 
with that, after some difficulties. Then 
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the substitutes were stepped up to 25 per 
cent. 

I want now to speak further of the 
plan I have mentioned, and to recall a few 
things about the formation of the Bakers’ 
Service organization which came about as 
the result of the perplexities surroundin, 
the bakers. Henry Stude, the long-heade 
president of the National association, 
whom we all know and respect, became 
convinced that the key to the bakers’ suc- 
cess in wrestling with all their many trou- 
bles lay in their knowledge of what they 
were expected to do. The bakers must 
first know how, he argued, to bake bread 
with the cereals which the Food Admin- 
istration declared they must use as a sub- 
stitute for a part of their old stand-by, 
wheat flour. 

If they knew how, they were perfectly 
willing to follow the rules and regulations 
on the programme for saving wheat. If 
they didn’t know, how could they do it? 
Mr. Stude and his counselors decided on 
a technical committee of practical bakers 
to undertake this very necessary matter 
of “know how” for the bakers. 

So, about the first of last March the 
technical committee was created, and Mr. 
Stude honored me with the chairmanship. 
We immediately called in other men of 
the industry, and oem age § the plan you 
all know was formulated. Later in March 
the big Chicago meeting was held, and I 
was asked to act as chairman of the 
National Bakers’ Service Board, and in- 
structed to open a Washington office. 

The Chicago conference had decided 
there were three important points to be 
worked out by the Service Board, and it 
was up to that board to work them out. 
Here are the three points: first, to find 
the best practical methods of using cereal 
substitutes for wheat, and pass them on 
to the baking industry in general; second, 
to yak police the industry and see that 
all ers were living up to the Food 
Administration rules in regard to substi- 
tutes; third, to co-operate with the food 
administrators in all the various states. 

It was planned, as you know, to have 
the bakers in each state organize a service 
board paralleling the organization of the 
state food administration. Also some of 
the best baking experts of the country 
were called in as members of the National 
Service Board and asked for contribu- 
tions of formulas and working methods 
for using cereal substitutes. The mem- 
bers of this board as then formed were: 

John Tolley, New York City; Cyrus R. 
Miller, Gordon Smith, Mobile; C. E. 
Wernig, Minneapolis; R. L. Corby, Wash- 
ington, D. C; George Banzhaf, San Fran- 
cisco; August Junge, Joplin, Mo; James 
Gordon, Detroit; A. H. Hathaway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass; L. Garttner, Pueblo, Colo; 
Harry Meyer, Columbus, Ohio; R. R. 
Beamish, Los ves William Fisch, 
Birmingham, Ala; D. F. Phelps, Boston; 
J. A. Wright, Portland, Oregon; Will 
Matthaei, Tacoma, Wash., and Win M. 
Campbell, chairman. 

Practically all of these men have con- 
tributed liberally of their knowledge by 
giving formulas and working methods, 
and by demonstrations in their own fac- 
tories and, in many cases, talking at meet- 
ings and travelling to different cities. 

Ahead of the time of the Chicago meet- 
ing in March, three states, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas, already had been organized, 
and in these states had been made a sort 
of try-out of the plan which was adopted, 
with slight modifications, all over the 
country. 

State after. state fell in line with the 
plan, and the results, after the various 
organizations got under way over the 
United States, were simply wonderful. 
Bakers everywhere learned how to use 
cereals in a much shorter time than they 
would have if each man had been com- 
pelled to solve his own problems. Also, as 
we all know, there was a great saving in 
wheat on account of the baker not having 
to waste materials in experiments. 

The Food Administration called upon 
the Service Board to assist in getting out 
a plan for checking up the bakers, and 
the weekly report sheet was devised. The 
bakers’ service boards everywhere offered 
their time and ability to their local food 
administrators in helping to go over these 
reports, take inventories, and in every way 
to help see that the bakers carried out the 
Food Administration’s programme. 

Each of you seabulite knows how the 
plan worked out in your own state, I am 


glad to report that, while there have been 
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different degrees of co-operation, the re- 
sults as a whole are extremely satisfac- 
tory. In those cases where the results 
have not been as good as we could wish, 
part of the responsibility seems to rest 
with the state authorities, and in other 
instances the blame can be attributed to 
the bakers. Nowhere, however, is there a 
situation but that holds promise of final 
adjustment and proper understanding. 

In this matter of securing co-operation, 
our Office in Washington has tried in every 
way to make the teamwork complete and 
give all the help we could, and I am 
pleased to say that the Food Administra- 
tion officials with whom we have regu- 
larly been in direct contact there have 
always given us hearings and seemingly 
tried in every way to help make the Bak- 
ers’ Service Board work effective. In 
dozens of ¢ases over the country, where 
there have been misunderstandings, the 
Washington Food Administration officials 
have been ready and willing to help in 
straightening out matters satisfactorily, 
and in most instances have joined with 
us in doing so. 

There probably is no such thing as per- 
fection. The absolute ideal is a thing 
never attained. Any one and every one 
can criticize. It is easy now for me to 
criticize the work of the National Bakers’ 
Service Board, but, on the other hand, I 
am inclined to believe that I am not tak- 
ing too much-credit for it when I say 
that the board has accomplished practi- 
cally what it set out to do. 

Personally I feel that the United States 
Food Administration has been a wonder- 
ful success in doing the thing it set out 
to do. A loyal, healthy-minded public 
responded to its behests and, as a result, 
the desired conservation in food has been 
attained. 

We must remember that we are a part 
of that general public as well as a group 
which, by the nature of our business, must 
minister to that large public. All of us 
have experienced times when it was dif- 
ficult to get the public to respond as we 
wished. When measured in terms of our 
experience in our own line, all of us are 
veterans by comparison with the Food 
Administration, which is scarcely a year 
old. We should go slow, therefore, if we 
attempt to criticize where there appears 
to be some excuse for so doing. 

In the course of the year there have 
been several changes in the baking divi- 
sion. Many of the men in it had no real 
knowledge of bakery problems. In turn 
they could probably charge us with hav- 
ing. less knowledge than we should have 
had of those methods whereby all govern- 
mental bodies move and bring about re- 
sults. We must recognize, further, that 
we are at war, and war must excuse man) 
things that are otherwise without excuse. 

The Bakers’ Service Board had been 
told that no change in regulations would 
be made without 60 days’ notice. Sud- 
denly Mr. Hoover returns from Europe, 
and a reduction in restrictions is an- 
nounced almost immediately. Up to this 
time no explanation has been made. Some 
bakers have felt aggrieved. But I ask 
you whether we may not read the answer 
in the glorious news now coming from 
the battle front. 

It may have been a military expedient, 
a part of the present great allied offen- 
sive, intended to strike confusion into the 
hearts of the Huns, by revealing in a few 
words the tremendous resources of this 
country, while starvation is awing at 
the vitals of our enemy. If this be true, 
we could not expect the Food Adminis- 
tration ‘to consult us, or to consider our 
wishes, for that consideration would have 
robbed the act of its military value. 

Frankly acknowledging these thorns 
that have been in our path, the path of 
bakers for the first time trying to keep 
step with government regulations, I ask 
you if the important thing is not that 
we are on a better footing with the gov- 
ernment than we were a year ago, that tlic 
bakers and their needs are better under- 
stood than they were a year ago, and that 
the bakers understand the needs of the 
government as they never understood 
them before? To these questions there 
can be but one answer, a firm and em- 
phatie “Yes.” 

So long as we continue to make progress, 
so long as we approach the ideal of @ 
complete understanding and co-operation, 
I feel safe in saying government will 
be pleased and the bakers ought to be 
satisfied. The Bakers’ Service Board has, 
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I am glad to affirm, been the means of 
keeping from adoption by the Food Ad- 
ministration of a number of proposed 
rules which really would have worked 
hardships on the baking industry. Many 
a regulation or ruling or interpretation 
has been prepared in a way that required 
a straightening out to get it to the bakers 
in an understandable or workable way. 

I take great pride in stating that the 
Bakers’ Service Board really has been of 
great service in many such cases, and 
while the numerous and varied discussions 
and the energy and time consumed in 
threshing things out do not appear on the 
surface of the board’s operations, it is 
nevertheless true that an incalculable 
amount of good has been accomplished. 
And in getting and giving out informa- 
tion we have had what we take to be the 
most complete harmony. Nothing in the 
way of information has been put out at 
any time by this board that did not have 
the full approval of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

This is the time, and this is the place, 
it seems to me, to catch a new breath, to 
regain zeal and energy to go forward with 
the work you have commissioned the Serv- 
ice Board to do. Any other policy would 
be to turn back the hands of the clock, 
to surrender important advance positions 
which we have taken at much pains and 
toil. We have now the foundation upon 
which can be reared a superstructure of 
which all of you, I am sure, will be proud. 
This is the message I am going to ask you 
to take back home with you; this is the 
gospel all of us must preach, back in our 
home states, to those whom circumstances 
have not permitted to be at this meeting. 

Now, to get back to the round-up of 
the things that have come out of this 
Bakers’ Service work, we might enumerate 
some of these things: First, and probably 
best of all, the bakers of the United 
States have been put in closer touch with 
each other. There is unquestionably a fin- 
er, broader feeling, one towards another, 
than has ever existed before. It has put 
a new life in business. Second, every bak- 
er knows more about his business than 
he did six months ago, and he has learned 
more in the last six months than he did in 
many years before. 

Now these two benefits have brought 
out another thought which will do more 
good for our industry than anything that 
has ever happened to it. That is the 
American Institute of Baking. Through 
an institute such as is planned, there will 
be continued, though under different 
methods, of course, the general principles 
that the Bakers’ Service work has de- 
veloped, and upon these basic principles, 
enlarged and made ong Segoe will be 
built up the service to be supplied by 
what will become the fountain head of 
knowledge this industry has so long and so 
sorely needed. We must not stop with 
tne extemporaneous work we have done. 
We must, and I feel we will, go ahead, 
and do it all—finish the job we must 
acknowledge is ours to finish. 


Herbert C, Hoover’s Message 

W. A. Milne, of the United States Food 
Administration, Washington, read the fol- 
lowing message from Mr. Hoover: 

“To the Bakers of America in Convention 
at Chicago: 

“Nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to have been able to ad- 
dress you today, but I find it impossible 
to leave Washington at this time. There 
are two vital things, however, that I want 
to say to you. . 

“The first is that your patriotic service 
during the past eight months went far 
toward making it possible for the armies 
of France, England, Italy and the United 
States and for the civilian populations of 
the allied governments to receive the 
wheat so necessary to their livelihood. 

“The second is that if we are to con- 
tinue to feed all the armies and peoples 
of the nations at war with Germany it 
will be necessary to have your continued 
co-operation and earnest support. There 
have been changes in the regulations with- 
out any advance notice to you, and there 
may be changes in the future under the 
same conditions. 

“We are at war, and like the armies on 
the battlefield, we must be ready to change 
our methods and our tactics at a moment’s 
notice. Every change is made because it 
is necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war, The reason for the abrupt 
change from 75-25 to 80-20 is simply 
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because this is the proportion between 
grains that we need maintain all over the 
allied world in order ‘that we may, in a 
common cause, eat at a common table.’ 

“Victory bread owes a great deal of its 
success to the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, which has been so effectively or- 
ganized under the leadership of Mr. 
Campbell. This organization renders as 
much assistance to the Food Administra- 
tion as it does to the bakers themselves, 
and it is my sincere hope that it will be 
continued under its present leadership and 
in its nation-wide work as earnestly as 
heretofore. 

“Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) “Hersert Hoover.” 


After reading Mr. Hoover’s message, 
Mr. Milne delivered a truly remarkable 
address on the situation in Europe, taking 
as his text “A world at war.” He illus- 





ments of our various governing depart- 
ments, the greatest and the most signifi- 
cant of all has been the willing and the 
cheerful sacrifice of our people in the mat- 
ter of food. Do you realize no other na- 
tion on earth has felt it safe to trust this 
important matter to the voluntary saving 
of its people, and that every one of them 
is on the most rigid card-rationing basis? 

“But when Herbert Hoover consented 
to take over the Food Administration he 
did it with the firmly rooted conviction, 
which nothing could move—and I want to 
say that great pressure was brought to 
bear upon him—a deeply rooted convic- 
tion that a democracy such as ours could 
be successfully appealed to, and that such 
a democracy could justify its existence 
by voluntarily and gladly doing the right 
and square thing. 

“Our allies feared the result and many 
of us, including myself, feared it still 


Gordon Smith, Vice-President, American Association of the Baking 
Industry 


trated his remarks with maps and charts, 
showing the territory controlled by Ger- 
many when the war began and that con- 
trolled by Germany today. The con- 
quered area equals all that portion of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, with a population of 76,000,000 
people, or 6,000,000 more than in the 
same-sized area in this country. 

Mr. Milne has been in Europe twice 
since the war began, and he thrilled his 
audience by describing vividly what has 
been going on there. He compared the 
sufferings of the Italian soldiers fighting 
in trenches cut out of the ice, and from 
mountain crag to mountain top, with the 
men in this country who complained of 
“heatless Mondays.” Also of the count- 
less women in this country who are to be 
seen knitting vari-colored sweaters for 
themselves and the hundreds of thousands 
of cultured women in Great Britain and 
France who are laboring in munition 

lants and the fields, that their husbands, 
feathers and sons might fight. 

Telling, however, of what this country 
has done to date, Mr. Milne said: 

“Great as have been the accomplish- 


more, but Hoover’s intense belief in the 
innate goodness and fairness of the Amer- 
ican people has been justified a thousand- 
fold. 

“Out of the 1917 harvest the Depart- 
ment assured us that we could have an ex- 
portable surplus of 88,000,000 bus of 
wheat, but when we actually counted and 
measured the wheat on hand we found it 
had shrunk to the extent that we had only 
20,000,000 bus of wheat left for shipment. 

“What have we shipped? What actual- 
ly have we shipped abroad, out of the 
1917 harvest, and all the figures are now 
in? We have actually shipped, landed 
abroad, a total of 141,000,000 bus of 
wheat. That simply means this, that the 
difference between 20,000,000 bus and 
141,000,000 bus represents the voluntary 
rode, of the American people, and noth- 
ing else.. So that we have actually sent 
abroad 121,000,000 bus of wheat that did 
not exist, wheat that you and I might 
have eaten, but that we did not because 
we were Americans. 

“But there is a danger in the over- 
confidence that is coming over our people 
this year. Just how narrow was that mar- 
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gin by which we got by out of the 1917 
harvest may best be illustrated by this 
little incident. 

“Late in December, 1917, Clemenceau, 
premier of France, cabled Herbert Hoov- - 
er as follows: “The minimum requirement 
of the allies in wheat out of the 1917 
crop will be 11,000,000 bus monthly. How 
much can the United States guarantee 
to ship per month?’ 

“Now I’rance and England at that time 
had only a few days’ supply on hand, 
but breathlessly Clemenceau and his ad- 
visers waited. Toward midnight the cable 
came, and when decoded it read: ‘The 
United States will ship 2,000,000 bus of 
wheat per month.’ ‘My God! we are beat- 
en. The war is over. Many of these 
men, with bitter tears rushing down their 
cheeks, stood there on that occasion. 

“Clemenceau grasped the desk with both 
hands and a strange light gleamed from 
his eyes. ‘I don’t believe it. It can’t be 
true. The Americans can be trusted. 
They will do their part. There is some 
mistake. Cable them again to repeat the 
message.’ 

“All night long they waited and toward 
morning the repeated message came. Then 
Clemenceau opened it with trembling 
fingers and it read: ‘The United States 
will ship 12,000,000 bus of wheat,’ when 
they had only asked for 11,000,000. There 
had been a mistake made in coding the 
first message at our end of the line. 

“We have got to save out of this coming 
harvest even more than we saved last 
year, for several very obvious reasons. 
First, the Lord will not likely continue to 
give us a bountiful harvest as he has done 
this year. We must prepare for some lean 
years. 

“Second, we must prepare for an ever- 
decreasing production of wheat as more 
and more of our farmer boys are con- 
stantly being taken from the land. That 
has been the history of France and Eng- 
land and Italy. 

“Third, we cannot any longer take a 
chance on using up our shipping, our very 
limited shipping, for the long haul from 
Australia, the Argentine and India, when 
at any moment there may come to us, as 
there came March 15 this spring, an ear- 
nest appeal by cable to send men. 

“On Herbert Hoover’s ‘ recent visit 
abroad he gave his pledge, as he sat at 
the conference table with the food con- 
trollers of the allied nations, that this 
year we must and we will ship 15,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs, so as to make it abso- 
lutely certain that a repetition of what 
happened in Russia and what happened in 
Italy through a lack of food will not hap- 
pen in Great Britain and France this 


_ coming year. 


“Herbert Hoover will never ask an un- 
necessary thing. The moment our con- 
servation has achieved the result aimed 
at, then he will release you from your 
pledge. That has been shown very graph- 
ically within the last month. When, on 
his trip abroad, after careful considera- 
tion and study he found a greater supply 
of flour on hand than he anticipated he 
would have, he immediately cabled to re- 
lease the hotels and dining-cars all over 
the country that had given him a voluntary 
pledge not to use one grain of wheat un- 
til the 1918 harvest was secured. He 
favors more and more a programme that 
must be elastic and constantly changing 
just as the conditions of war constantly 
change. 

“An agreement was made during Mr. 
Hoover’s trip abroad that from now on 
all the allied nations, including the United 
States, should sit at a common table, eat 
the same food, in the same quantity. Con- 
sequently, we must conform our bread to 
theirs. They have not yet learned how 
to make a 75-25 loaf of bread. The best 
they can possibly make is an 80-20 loaf, 
and to make absolute uniformity through- 
out all the allied nations it was therefore 
decided that we should also adopt the 
80-20 basis, not only with the bakers, but 
in all of the homes of this country, and 
that is going to be looked after through 
mixed flours.” 


New Bakery Regulations 

Harry D. Tipton, of the Shults Baking 
Co., New York, bakery adviser at Wash- 
ington for the Food Administration, then 
told of the government’s winter pro- 
gramme for the baking industry, and sug- 
gested that it could be summed up in 
these words: “Mr. Hoover expects every 
baker to do his duty.” 
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“By this time,” Mr. Tipton said, “you 
are all no doubt familiar with the changes 
made in the rules and regulations for 
bakery products which were recently pub- 
lished in part by all the trade journals, 
and taking effect as of Sept. 1, the one 
of greatest importance to the industry 
being the reduction from a three-to-one to 
a four-to-one basis of substitution for 
wheat flour, and applying to all branches 
of the industry. 

“The Food Administration in the adop- 
tion of the four-to-one basis of substitu- 
tion for the entire industry does not wish 
to convey the impression that it is not 
necessary to conserve wheat, but on the 
contrary expects you gentlemen in the in- 
dustry to manufacture a universally bet- 
ter food product with less wheat than the 
permitted allowance, and also to practice 
more rigid economy in the handling of all 
foodstuffs. 

“The housewife, you understand, is re- 
quested to purchase (and use in home 
baking) one pound of barley flour, corn 
flour or corn meal for each pound of 
wheat flour so used. 

“The new milling regulations of all 
wheat flour substitutes are such that the 
average baker should not experience the 
troubles he formerly had, as all substi- 
tutes are milled on a standard basis of 
moisture and fat content. Whole rice 
will not be permitted to be ground into 
flour, but broken rice will be permitted, 
and which we have been advised will be 
quite plentiful and cheap compared with 
former prices. 

“The new regulations also permit bak- 
ers to carry a 60-day supply of flour and 
substitutes on hand, also a sufficient quan- 
tity in transit to maintain such supply. 
Permission is also allowed bakers-of prod- 
ucts in classes 1 and 2 to use rye flour 
as a substitute on the basis of two pounds 
of rye for each three pounds of wheat 
flour that such mixture contains. 

“The sugar situation still remains a 
serious one, and the industry should not 
expect relief to any great extent before 
January next, as all available sugar sup- 
plies have fallen considerably below esti- 
mates of two months ago. 

“This was caused by disappointing 
crops in the beet sugar region, in the 
Louisiana cane sugar section and in Porto 
Rico. Java sugar still remains unavail- 
able on account of continued shortage of 
ships. .Notwithstanding this, our allies 
and our boys in France need it a great 
deal more than we do, and we are going 
to see that they get it. 

“While the icing of bakery products is 
not prohibited, the Food Administration 
looks upon the use of cane and beet sugars 
for this purpose with disfavor.” 





Favors American Institute 


Dr. C. L. Alsberg, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, told of the possibilities of the 
American Institute of Baking. He said 
it should mean for the baker what the 
Department of Agriculture has meant to 
the farmer. He said that baking is what 
might be called a “broadcast” industry, 
that it could not be concentrated into a 
few large plants in the whole country, 
like steel and chemicals. Therefore, there 
remained nothing for the industry to do 
but to club together for research and edu- 
cation, It is necessary for the baker to 
associate himself with others so that prog- 
ress in the art of baking may be pro- 
moted. 

He said that the establishment of the 
American Institute of Baking meant more 
for the country as a whole than research 
work done in a lot of individual labora- 
tories, and that the bakers could look 
forward to governmental assistance in the 
project. In his opinion, it was just as 
much the function of the government to 
assist the baker in making bread in the 
most economical way, and thus save flour, 
as it was to teach the farmer to raise the 
most wheat on his acreage. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, chairman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and head of the Dunwoody Institute at 
Minneapolis, followed with an address on 
organized intelligence, and urged the bak- 
ers to get back of some organized, defi- 
nite scheme for research and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. 

He then outlined his ideas on the sub- 
ject, and summed them up in Vision, 
Knowled e, Standardization and Organi- 


zation. e said the American Institute 


of Baking would utilize and develop those 
in the industry who have the vision and 
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the ability and the willingness to pay the 
price to get ahead. Dr. Prosser’s remarks 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. With 
his experience along the line of research 
and development work, he was able to 
offer man Ipful suggestions. 

David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, a compared the 
American Institute of Baking with the 
American Institute of Banking. He said 
that their institute trains the young men 
in the legal knowledge essential to their 
particular business, and fits them to raise 
themselves from clerks to bankers. The 
baking institute would do similar things 
for the ambitious men in the industry. 

Mr. Forgan described the intricate 
credit system of the country, and urged 
the bakers to consult their bankers on the 
subject of the fourth Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, and to see how far each ‘could 
stretch his own individual credit to help 
the government win the war. 

Short, snappy talks were made by S. 
W. Tredway, manager of the Atlas Bread 
Bakery, Milwaukee; F. D. Pfening, of 
Akron, Ohio, and W. M. Foley, of San 
Francisco, on the need of technical train- 
ing for bakers. Mr. Tredway said he con- 
sidered it an honor to have one’s name 
inscribed on the charter membership of 
the American Institute of Baking. 


What Canada Is Doing 

W. H. Linn, chief of the baking divi- 
sion of the Canadian Food Control, told 
of conditions in Canada. He said that 
the latest Canadian regulations cut sugar 
down to 1 lb, and shortening down to 
2 lbs, per bbl of flour. Bakers are not 
allowed to receive more than 30 days’ 
supply of flour or 45 days’ supply of 
sugar, according to Mr. Linn, who stated 
that the sugar situation has become very 
acute in Canada. 

He outlined the way in which bakers all 
over Canada are co-operating with the 
Canadian Food Contret to meet the prob- 
lems of the baking industry. “We find 
that our regulations are greatly appre- 
ciated, and the bakery business today is 
not the same slipshod method it used to 
be. Bakers today know exactly what th 
are doing, know the amount of ingredi- 
ents they are using, the amount of bread 
they are using, and what they are making. 
It has been a realization to a good many 
of them. 

“I feel sure that your regulations will 
do the same as they are doing for us, and 
after the war is over I trust that every- 
body on the continent of North America 
will feel that the regulations were a good 
thing.” 

Harry A. Wheeler, food administrator 
for Illinois, made one of his characteristic 
interesting addresses on the activities of 
the War Industry Board. He went on 
to say that in the bakery trade abuses 
would be eliminated, and were being elim- 
inated, such as the return of stale bread, 
and that a new fabric of the industry 
would arise after the war, and conditions 
would be better for the bakers of the 
country. A new combination of indus- 
tries will also spring up after the war, in 
order that same may compete with those 
in any.part of the world. Hence, the 
government’s plan of reorganizing indus- 
tries to conserve material and labor, and 
so help the war, will form a new fabric 
for all industries throughout the country. 

Mr. Wheeler said that the bakers of 
the country and similar lines, who had co- 
operated with the Food Administration, 
had pioneered the way for conservation 
of the other industries by the War In- 
dustry Board. That in 60 days’ time, at 
Washington, D. C., a big congress of war 
industries would be held, to study the 
commercial and industrial needs of the 
country, not for today only, but for to- 
morrow and after the war. He said that 
the baking trade and similar trades will 
be represented in this big council, be- 
cause they have pioneered the way for 
other industries. He said the sharing of 
chemical experiments with fellow bakers, 
is a by-product of the war. Years ago, 
bakers placed such findings under lock 
and key, now they are only too willing 
to share them with others, and proclaim 
these secrets from the housetops. 


Conference of Wholesale Bakers 
A conference of wholesale bakers was 
held Wednesday afternoon at which 
George S. Ward, of New York, presided. 
The question was put to the meeting and 


voted upon as to whether the standard 
weights of bread as now established by 
the government were preferable to the 
old plan, The vote taken was decidedly 
in favor of the standard weights now 
established. 

Mr. Ward then asked how many bakers 
present made Sunday deliveries to stores 
and houses. Returns from the meeting 
showed that Philadelphia was the only 
city where deliveries were made on Sun- 
day, and that the bakers there were try- 
“~~ have this system discontinued. 

he question arose as to whether the 
return of stale bread was favored, and 
the tone of those present showed that 
such practice ought to be permanently 
discontinued, but it was admitted that, 
if competition should arise, the procedure 
might return again at some future date. 

The matter of trade discounts was gone 
into. Mr. MacArthur, of Newark, N. J., 
gave his experiences as to trade discounts 
being in force in that city some two or 
three years ago, and referred to the time 
when the Ward Baking Co. bought a plant 
there. Mr. Ward said he found that 
trade discounts were freely given, and 
that there were alone 380 accounts on the 
books on which were allowed at that time 
2 to 15 per cent discount. However, 
he speedily eliminated this practice, and 
at the present time the Ward Baking Co. 
has absolutely ignored the question of dis- 
counts, and has not a single discount cus- 
tomer. 

C. O. D. sales were discussed, and it was 
generally agreed that business should be 
maintained as much as possible on a cash 
basis. Samuel F. MacDonald, of Mem- 
phis, said in the interest of the consumer 
the baker’s business should be carried 
strictly on a cash basis, as it would cost 
the consumer more money if it was on a 
credit basis. The questions of shipping 
business and payments were discussed. 
William Regan, Minneapolis, said he con- 
ducted the shipping business on an f.0o.b. 
basis; the price was made on bread at 
Minneapolis, and the shipper paid his 
own express charges. 

George Ward, of the Ward Baking Co., 
gave an illustration of its policy in refus- 
ing to sell to those grocers who cut the 
price on their brands of bread, and said 
that in a recent case in Chicago this 
had caused some trouble, and the grocer 
in question, to whom they had refused 
to sell, had made a complaint to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


WOULD ELIMINATE PRICE-CUTTERS 


A discussion arose in the meeting (C. 
M. Power, Pueblo, in the chair) as to 
whether the conference of wholesale bak- 
ers then present should take joint action 
with the Ward Baking Co. against price- 
cutting grocers, in order to protect their 
trade brands. B. Howard Smith, Kan- 
sas City, Jay Burns, Omaha, S. F. Mac- 
Donald, Memphis, Edward Strain, Bat- 
tle Creek, took part, and a resolution was 
finally adopted that the conference recom- 
mend to the National association that it 
request the trade relations committee to 
join with the Ward Baking Co. in the 
issue at stake, not to sell to price cutters. 

The labor situation and the effect of 
the second draft on the baking industry 
was gone into at some length, also the 
employment of women in bakeshops. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Mrs. 
Ida Clyde Clarke, Washington editor Pic- 
torial Review, talked at length on “Wom- 
an’s Place in the Industry and Other 
Industries.” She spoke on the work 
women were doing throughout the coun- 
try during war-times, and believed that 
their work in general would be adjusted 
as time went on, owing to war conditions. 
She also agitated the matter of publicity 
in connection with such work. 

George S. Ward stated that the sales 
and advertising managers had just held 
their meeting, and had discussed the pro- 
gramme of publicity. He stated to the 
general meeting that the publicity fund 
of last year had cost a _ considerable 
amount of money, and it had been agreed 
that every man should repeat his contri- 
bution of last year, and those that had 
not subscribed for the fund should come 
in now. The bakers from different parts 
of the room guaranteed to repeat_their 
contributions of last year, and in some 
instances were willing to duplicate same. 
Mr. Ward stated that a letter would be 
sent out to all members of the industry, 
requesting them to subscribe. 

It was also reported to the general 
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meeting that the national body of pie 
bakers had held their meeting, and that 
Albert C. Schuttize, Washington, had 
been elected chairman, and James J. Re- 
gan secretary. Regulations had been 
drawn up and formed which were to be 
embodied in those of the National asso- 
ciation. 





Nomination of Officers 

President, George S. Ward, New York; 
vice-president, Gordon Smith, Mobile, 
Ala; treasurer, H. W. Zinsmaster, Du- 
luth, Minn; executive board: R. R. Beam- 
ish, Los Angeles, Charles A. Paesch, Chi- 
cago. 

At first Mr. Ward refused the nomina- 
tion, stating that his many duties would 
prevent his carrying out the work suc- 
cessfully. He then nominated Jay Burns, 
of Omaha, who also declined. Mr. Stude 
was nominated by B. Howard Smith to 
again accept the presidency, but declined. 
George S. Ward finally said he would 
accept if Win M. Campbell agreed to stay 
on his job at Washington. Mr. Campbell 
agreed to do this. 

Mr. Ward requested that each member 
present would agree to bring in another 
member this year to the National asso- 
ciation. Mr. Klopfer, of the Bakers 
Weekly, then addressed the meeting, and 
stated on behalf of his publication and 
the other bakers’ journals that they would 
do their best to bring to the association 
100 new members during the coming year. 





Letter from Paul J. Stern 

One of the interesting communications 
from absent members of the association 
which was read was the following from 
Major Paul J. Stern, of Milwaukee (At- 
las Bread Factory), with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, written 
Aug. 17: 

“Greetings to you all: The time is now 
approaching when our splendid associa- 
tion will again convene, and I wish you to 
know that I am thinking of all my friends 
in the industry and that I have their best 
welfare at heart. 

“I do, however, wish to impress each 
and every one of you with the wonderful 
work the United States is doing in France. 
It is building railroads, telephone lines, 
telegraph lines, warehouses, barracks, un- 
loading docks and everything necessary to 
conduct an army properly. The fighting 
qualities of the American Expeditionary 
Force are simply marvelous. The ingenu- 
ity employed by the engineers is beyond 
every one’s expectations, and the service 
rendered by the Services of Supply is per- 
fect. History alone will tell you all 
the wonderful deeds performed by Ameri- 
can brains and muscle. Be very happy 
that you can call yourself a citizen of the 
good old U.S. A. 

“The bread supplied to our soldiers is 
splendid. We use nothing but flour, wa- 
ter, yeast and salt, and our formula is 4s 
follows: 400 lbs flour, 3 3-5 lbs yeast, 4 
Ibs salt, 28 gallons water; fermentation 
period, six hours; temperature, 82 de- 


grees. 

“All doughs in the army field bakeries 
are mixed and molded by hand. With 18 
men the bakery here makes 13,260 Ibs 
of bread in 24 hours. These men have 
been working 12 hours a day, seven days 
in the week. I am inclosing a photograph 
of them. I have been appointed inspector 
of this sector, and during my travels have 
found that excellent quality is universal 
in our army. 

“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
splendid work all of you have done during 
this time of stress, and I assure you the 
members of the A. E. F. appreciate what 
you who are at home are doing. 

“With a hearty hand clasp for each and 
every one of you, and sincerely hoping 
that the 1918 convention will be the most 
successful ever held, I remain, 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “Paut J. Srern.” 


Pie Bakers’ Conference ; 

At the pie bakers’ conference in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 17, the following resolution 
was p : 

Whereas, At a meeting of the Pie Bak- 
ers held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Nov. 21. 
1917, a special committee was appointed 
to confer with the United States Food 
Administration and to take proper steps 
=r a national body of pie bakers; 
an 

Whereas, In pursuance of its duties 
this committee called a further confer- 
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ence of pie bakers at Chicago on Sept. 17, 
1918, to further consider pie-baking prob- 
lems generally; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That at the meeting held this 
day in Chicago a committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare resolutions for the forma- 
tion of a National Pie Bakers’ Section, 
to be affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, which committee 
met and organized by electing Albert 
Schulties, of Washington, D. C., chair- 
man, and James J. Regan, of Philadel- 
phia, secretary. : 

The committee suggests the following 
purposes for development: 

1. To promote and bring together on a 
working basis the pie-baking interests 
throughout the country. 

2. To work upon and carry out all the 
regulations of the national and local food 
administrators. 

3. To co-operate for the purpose of 
eliminating all wasteful trade practices. 

4. To help to improve working condi- 
tions in pie bakeries. 

5. To assist the members in securing 
workers, raw materials, and other com- 
modities. 

6. To co-operate in every way possible 
with the National Association of Master 
Bakers to promote the general welfare 
of the baking industry. 

Signed by Albert Schulties, chairman; 
Rufus C. Finch, Isaac M. Stickney, Frank 
Rushton, William Wilkinson, committee ; 
James J. Regan, secretary. 


Making Bread and Money 
C. N. Power, of Pueblo, Colo., deliv- 
ered the following address on the mathe- 
matics of making bread and money: 
“My subject is “The Mathematics of 


Making Bread and Money.’ My ob-° 


servation has been that making bread 
is in inverse ratio to making money. 
The more bread you make, the more 
money you don’t make. Some men spend 
so much time making bread that they are 
unable to make any money, and others 
spend so much time making money, they 
are unable to make any bread. You can 
take either end of the bet. Both bread 
and money are prime necessities, but there 
seems to be no direct relation between the 
two. If you make one, you do not make 
the other. 

“There may have been a time when a 
baker could succeed without any knowl- 
edge whatever of mathematics. That time 
is past. Consider the plight of the baker 
who, with no knowledge of mathematics, 
is called upon to make out a different 
kind of report every day in the week, and 
two or three extra on Sunday. There are 
not only a million different kinds of re- 
ports to the Food Administration, but 
also about that many concerning the dif- 
ferent kinds of federal taxes which we are 
all willing to pay, but would like to pay 
without so much figuring. But perhaps 
the income tax is worth all it costs in the 
added knowledge it gives us of our own 
affairs, 

“When a baker is required to make one 
of those six-page cost reports recommend- 
ed by the Federal Trade Commission and 
sometimes required by the Food Admin- 
istration, if he is not a mathematician he 
throws up his hands and yells for help— 
the help of a mathematician. 

“And when this and other reports leave 
his hands he hopes, and if devout he prays, 
that they will be checked at headquarters 
by a mathematician who will understand 
the figures—who will know that there are 
other items of cost besides flour, who 
knows the meaning of such words as main- 
tenance, depreciation, obsolescence; who 
knows that a machine guaranteed to last 
10 years may have to be junked in five in 
the interest of efficiency because a better 
one has been invented; who knows that 
the most modern building of today may 
be a hopeless back number tomorrow; 
who knows that a battery of perfectly 
good patent ovens which cost onmunde 
of dollars may soon have to be torn out 
to make room for a travelling oven which 
will cost other thousands to build; who 
knows that the finest wagons and gas cars 
for which there is no market may have to 
be replaced by electrics; who knows that 
one swallow does not make a spring, and 
a profit in one month does not necessarily 
mean a profit for the entire year; who 
knows that the federal tax will take all 
but a fair profit in any event; who knows 
that the bakers are skating on thin ice 
all the time, and the weight of a straw 
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thrown on the wrong side of the scale 
will throw the balance in red ink. 

“The standard weight rule must have 
been framed by some one who was not a 
mathematician, for only a little figuring 
would have shown that when the weight 
of the loaf is arbitrarily fixed, one and 
often two of the three interested parties 
—the baker who makes the bread, the 
grocer who distributes the bread and the 
purchaser who buys and eats the bread— 
is bound to get the worst of it. Never, 
except in case of a very rare coincidence, 
can all three get a square deal. Possibly 
it may be done in theory, but certainly 
not in actual commercial practice. The 
effect of this rule is to make paupers or 
profiteers of the bakers, and they cannot 
help themselves. Consider the dilemma of 
a baker who operates a retail bakery and 
sells for cash only. 

“He has an investment of $30,000. He 
sells 10,000 loaves per day, 3,120,000 per 
year, directly to the consumers for cash. 
His cost is 9{%4c per loaf. He must sell 
for either 9c or 10c per loaf. If he sells 
at 9c his loss will be $3,900 per year. If 
he sells at 10c his profit will be $27,300 
per year, or 90.1 per cent on capital in- 


.vested. If he sells at 9c he will soon be 


a pauper. If he sells at 10c he will cer- 
tainly be a profiteer. 

“Consider also the case of the whole- 
sale baker whose output averages 1,000,- 
000 loaves per month and whose capital 
investment is $100,000. <A net profit of 
%c per loaf would yield 15 per cent on 
his investment, which would be a fair 
profit. Suppose his cost to be slightly 
over 9c. Now a gradation of less than 
half a cent in selling price is out of the 
question. Therefore, he must either sell 
at 9c and play hide and seek, or else sell 
at 914c and show cause why his license 
should not be canceled for profiteering. 

“None of my ‘remarks are to be con- 
strued as criticism of the Food Adminis- 
tration, or any member of it anywhere. 
They are only intended to show that cold- 
blooded mathematics will relentlessly re- 
veal the fallacy of many a_ beautiful 
theory. There are mathematicians and 
mathematicians. I am struck with ad- 
miration for those mathematicians who, 
knowing only the price of flour, can in- 
stantly tell the cost of a pound of bread 
anywhere in the United States, machine- 
made or hand-made, wrapped or un- 
wrapped, regardless of the wage scale or 
the price of substitutes. 

“No one in the business, even though 
he has spent many years trying to figure 
bakery costs, would think this could be 
done. But here and there one finds math- 
ematicians of such refinement of skill 
that they can, by sheer force of intellect, 
perform this feat, animated thereto by, a 
lofty desire on one hand to protect the 
public from the heartless greed of un- 


’ principled bakers, and on the other hand 


to protect the office-holder from a pos- 
sible slump in his political fortunes. 
“Mathematics reveals many facts of in- 
terest to the baker. For instance, it shows 
that the grocer who invests one dollar in 
bread the first day of the year and re- 
invests it each working day during the 
year, paying 8c per loaf and selling for 
10c, will make $78 gross profit. The same 
amount invested in an article which he 
can turn over only once a week at the same 
margin would yield $13, and if the turn- 
over is only once a month it would be but 


Conversely, to make the same total gross 
profit per year on an article yielding the 
same percentage of profit as bread, but 
with a weekly turnover, an investment 
six times as great would be necessary, and 
26 times as great if the turnover were 
monthly. This would seem to argue that 
the grocer should take more interest in 
his bread account.” 


Farm Labor a Problem 


Clarence Ousley, assistant secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, sent the following message to the 

kers: 

“It appears from the latest reports that 
we have harvested a very satisfactory 
wheat crop, amounting approximately to 
889,000,000 bus, which is 250,000,000 bus 
in excess of last year, and 90,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the five-year average. Still, in 
view of the needs of our allies and of the 
limitations upon shipping which might 
move wheat from Argentina, Australia, 
and India, there remains urgent need for 
continuing economy. 


“As a matter of fact, we ought to build 
up a wheat reserve because it is beyond 
human calculation to assume that we 
might not have a crop failure next year, 
as we have had occasionally in times past. 
The present outlook for victory on the 
western front in Europe is encouraging, 
and we are all thrilled. with the feats of 
arms now being performed by our Amer- 
ican boys especially, and by our allies 
generally, but it would be foolhardy to as- 
sume that the war will end before we 
consume another wheat crop. 

“The important problem in regard to 
wheat especially, and in regard to food 
generally, is the supply of available farm 
labor. We saved the wheat crop this year 
by mobilizing men of farm experience in 
the towns and cities at the season of har- 
vest. We must call upon the towns and 
cities in considerable degree for the help 
needed to plant wheat, and in much 
larger degree for the help needed next 
summer to harvest wheat. Indeed, we 
must call upon the towns and cities to help 
the farmers at all seasons of labor strain. 

“Before the war we were receiving 
1,000,000 immigrants a year, of whom 
probably 250,000 were able-bodied men 
who furnished the increment of,man pow- 
er for our expanding industries. Our im- 
migration since the war began has been 
negligible. Instead we have already sent 
1,600,000 men to France, and by next 
summer we will have sent 4,000,000. We 
are using perhaps 2,000,000 men more for 
industries directly and indirectly related 
to war. 

“These outstanding facts of man power 
must persuade every reasoning mind that 
the American people must surrender all 
unnecessary occupation and service. We 
can no longer indulge ourselves with com- 
forts and conveniences that employ labor, 
and to such extent as may be necessary 
we must substitute women for able-bodied 
men. 

“IT cannot close without making ac- 
knowledgment of the handsome action 
of the bakers of Memphis in subscribing 
a sum and using full-page advertisements 
in the local papers, urging the farmers 
of Tennessee to plant enough wheat to 
supply the needs of the state, and call- 
ing upon the urban population to stimu- 
late this interest. 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a wheat programme under which 
the necessary increase of acreage for 
next year is apportioned to the states ac- 
cording to their agricultural condition. 
Generally speaking, we are asking for 
about a 7 per cent inerease in the total 
acreage, and we are asking each state 
and each neighborhood, as far as possible, 
to insure the production of its own home 
supplies. 

“The main problem, as I have tried to 
indicate, is the labor problem, and I feel 
sure that the members of your associa- 
tion need only to be informed, to respond 
with their splendid influence to whatever 
effort may be necessary in their states and 
communities to insure the plantings and 
the harvest of sufficient food crops.” 


Governor Lowden’s Message 

The Hon. Frank O. Lowden, governor 
of Illinois, made a warm spot for himself 
in the hearts of the bakers and, on the 
conclusion of his address, was accorded 
a rising vote of thanks. In part, he said: 

“IT am not only very glad to be here 
to extend to you on behalf of the state 
a welcome,’ but am also glad that the 
officers of this association have also given 
me a text, and that text is ‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone.’ I want at the out- 
set to say that this association, and the 
bakers of America, have illustrated in the 
past strenuous year most thoroughly the 
truth of this text. 

“One of the great achievements of the 
present war is the fact that the authorities 
at Washington discovered something like 
a year ago that we and our allies were 
short of wheat, and that it would be nec- 
essary for us to supply them and their 
armies in the field with something like 
120,000,000 bus of wheat if they were to 
survive until the next harvest. 

“The Food Administrator of the coun- 
try was confronted with a great question. 
Without the issue of food tickets, with- 
out resort to any of the drastic remedies 
to which the countries of Europe have 
been reduced during this war, by simply 
an appeal to the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people, this great deficit of 120,000,- 
000 bus was more than met, and you gen- 
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tlemen were the chief agents for this great 
patriotic achievement. 

“And so I thank you, as one American 
speaking before others, for the great 
part you have played in winning this — 
war. I have also heard from time to time 
of a new spirit of co-operation that is 
being made manifest through the influ- 
ence of this organization in your own 
particular industry. 

“IT have heard how master bakers of 
this country have gotten together in a 
new spirit, not only of co-operation but 
of comradeship, and. how you have helped 
one another to’ meet your respective 
duties; and also I have heard the great 
joy you found in this new quality of serv- 
ice which you have been able to render 
to the people of this country and to the 
civilization of the whole world, and 
maybe one of the compensations we are 
going to get out of this great tragedy 
which now ravages the world.” 





Food Administration Indorsed 


The following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, That this Association pledges 
its loyalty and support to the Food Ad- 
ministration. It specially indorses the ef- 
forts of the Food Administration to see 
that the consumer gets as much bread as 
possible for the money expended, provid- 
ed always that the price shall be sufficient 
to produce a fair profit for both the man- 
ufacturer and distributor. This associa- 
tion is unqualifiedly against all forms of 
profiteering in food products, and is 
proud of the fact that no such charge has 
ever been made against any member of 
this association. 

“But there have been mistakes made by 
the local food administration in some com- 
munities in the attempt to fix equitable 
bread prices which resulted in a direct 
monetary loss to the bakers in those com- 
munities. It is the opinion of this asso- 
ciation that, in any and all such cases of 
error, the trade relations committee of 
this association should intervene in the 
courts, if necessary, in behalf of the 
member, and that this committee should 
retain the most able counsel available 
for that purpose. 

“In taking this position it is our wish 
to again express our loyal purpose to 
further in any way possible the Food Ad- 
ministration in its effort to serve the na- 
tion. Our sole thought, as expressed here- 
in, is to protect, as far as possible, mem- 
bers of this association from error of 
judgment.” 





Convention Notes 

The total membership of the association 
is now 858. 

The officers nominated were elected 
unanimously. 

The speakers’ platform was surmount- 
ed by the flags of the allied nations. 

The treasurer’s report shows that the 
association has a healthy balance in the 
treasury. 

Innumerable state, sectional, class and 
allied industrial meetings were held dur- 
ing the week. 

All the states’ service chairmen held a 
luncheon Tuesday. Win M. Campbell, of 
Washington, presided. 

H. R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., had with him A. T. Moore, their 
Michigan representative. 

Walter D. Phillips, C. H. Van Cleef and 
J. J. Sullivan looked after the interests 
of the American Diamalt Co. 

R. C. Tennant, president of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., attended, 
and was accompanied by A. L. Stubbs. 

Edward Parnell, of Winnipeg, received 
word at the convention that his mother 
had died at her home in Hamilton, Ont. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was represented by P. A. Murphy, M. P. 
Evans, W. K. Algire, and S. N. Osgood. 

The Red Star Compressed Yeast Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was represented by J. 
F. Lawrence, W. H. Clark and A. Hack- 
barth. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was represented by Jay Wilcox, 
Martin Ismert, B. M. Wilcox and Roy 
Suydan. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, spent one or two days at the 
convention. 

Win M. Campbell, of Washington, was 
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in demand at all the different meetings 
held, as was also Harry D. Tipton, of 
Washington. 

John W. Cain, of the Midland Milling 
Co., and F. P. Fisher, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., were present from Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Robert Teviotdale, of Grand Island, 
Neb., went to visit his son, who is in 
camp near Washington, D. C.; before re- 
turning home. 

The representatives of the Western 
Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa, present, 
were S. A. Salter, E. M. Wright, B. J. 
Pritter, and L. C. Halton. 

Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association, presided at the con- 
ference of cracker bakers. 

F. W. Lietzow and O. M. Bonner were 
present from the Natural Dry Milk Co. 
Mr. Lietzow reported that there is a great 
demand for their products at present. 

A. L. Goetzman, general manager of the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., spent 
some time at the convention, meeting his 
many friends and members of the trade. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. was repre- 
sented by S. C. Katzinger, W. R. Butler 
and C. C. MacBurney. Mr. Katzinger re- 
ported that business was very flourishing. 

An association of bakery superintend- 
ents was formed in Chicago. It will hold 
its regular convention hereafter at the 
same time the Master Bakers’ Association 
meets. 

The Canadian contingent of bakers 
showed up in great force, and took an 
active part in the meeting. There were 
about 23 present. Canada certainly was 
there in ‘force. 

Franklin Edwards, manager Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., spent some time at 
the convention. W. F. Steele, Oscar Mill- 
er and M. T. Allum, of this company, 
were also present. 

The bulletin of the Minnesota Bakers’ 
Service Committee, which was distributed 
at the convention, was mentioned by Pres- 
ident Stude as something the other state 
associations should copy. 

The report of the executive committee, 
showing the activities of the association 
for the year ending with the annual con- 
vention, was printed and copy placed on 
each chair of the convention hall. 


Representatives of Wisconsin flour mills 
present were L. M. Powell, J. E. Sullivan, 
R. R. Elliott, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; E. O. Wright, manager 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie. 


Those representing the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, were J. S. Pills- 
bury, vice-president, J. E. Allen, R. S. 
Thorpe, W. C. Coffman, E. E. Hender- 
son, H. W. Brown, F. M. Chandler. 


The Malt Diastase Co., New York, was 
represented by George P. Reuter, A. E. 
Whitaker and H. N. Weinstein. Mr. 
Reuter chaperoned and brought from the 
East his usual large party of bakers and 
supply men. \ 

The Pennsylvania bakers had a dinner 
on Tuesday evening, and a few of the 
West Virginia bakers were also present. 
The company numbered about 40. Fred 
Haller, state food supervisor of Pennsyl- 
vania, presided. 

Representatives of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, included Guy A. 
Thomas, T. L. Brown, Ashby Miller, W. 
R. Morris, H. B. Smith, H. W. Adams, 
H. R. McLaughlin, John Mitchell, J. R. 
Considine and H. A. Woodward. 


C. E. Roseth, of the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, came to the 
convention to. meet his representative, 
Harry M. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Roseth left on Wednesday on an auto- 
mobile trip with a party of bakers. 


Jay Burns, prominent baker of Omaha, 
has now two sons serving in the army. 
Both have secured commissions as lieuten- 
ants, one being located at Camp Dodge, 
and the other at Camp Meade, the latter 
having been recommended for a captaincy. 


A conference of the sales and adver- 
tising managers of bakeries was held 
Thursday forenoon, presided over by E. 
L. Cline, of Indianapolis. Among the 
speakers were Harry W. Zinsmaster, of 
Duluth, and W. E. Long, of Los Angeles. 


On Wednesday evening a Get-Together 
dinner was held in the Louis XVI room 
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of the Sherman Hotel, and a large num- 
ber of guests attended, including the la- 
dies. This dinner took the place of the 
annual banquet, which was not held this 
year. 

The Union Wrapping Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill., was represented by William 
N. Elwood, Paul E. Franke and A. Katz- 
enberg. Mr. Elwood stated that they had 
been receiving a number of good orders 
from bakers lately, and that business was 
excellent. 

The representatives of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., present were 
Charles Vogtel, president, J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales-manager, W. E. Fuller, E. 
P. Mitchell (central states representa- 
tive), A. J. Majors, J. R. Miller and Otis 
B. Durbin. 

One of the results of the convention 
was the bringing together of the inde- 
pendent and the so-called big cracker 
manufacturers. It was stated that here- 
after the plants of the National Biscuit 
Co. would be thrown open to visitors from 
the smaller independent shops. 


Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president, Arthur 
Fosdyke and J. W. Hicklin, were present, 
representing the Hubbard Oven Co. Mr. 
Fosdyke reported that there was a big 
demand for their ovens just now, and that 
he had lately returned from a successful 
business trip through the South. 


The registered attendance showed that 
over 500 bakers were present, and about 
220 associate bakers. In addition to these 
figures, it is quite possible that there were 
also present 100 bakers, and 150 repre- 
sentatives of concerns in the supply and 
flour lines, who did not register. 


Harry B. Apple and W. H. Holaday, 
flour brokers, Columbus, Ohio, spent con- 
siderable time at the convention. Mr. Ap- 
ple reported that he had recently gone in- 
to partnership with Mr. Holaday, and that 
the new name of the company was Apple 
& Holaday, in place of Harry B. Apple. 


Oliver I. Hansen, Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., was one of the few 
representatives of salt manufacturers 
present. He stated that the sales on “The 
Salt that’s all Salt” were heavier than at 
any time for years. His company are in 
a position, nevertheless, to take care of 
the interests of bakers. 


There were quite a number of ladies 
present at the convention, several mem- 
bers bringing their wives and families. 
However, many well-known faces were 
missing, and this number included Mrs. 
C. H. Van Cleef, wife of the sales-man- 
ager of the American Diamalt Co., who 
seldom misses a convention. 


Robert G. Lockhart, for some time rep- 
resentative in the central states for the 
Advance Malt Products Co., will shortly 
join the staff of the Brennamen Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, as superintendent 
in the manufacturing department. Mr. 
Lockhart has made many personal friends 
in the trade, who will wish him success’ 
in his new undertaking. 


Among milling representatives in at- 
tendance were C. H. Hitch, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; R. S. Herms, Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind; John 
Adams, Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
L. E. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago; Charles Lantz, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., spent some time at the 
convention. There were also present a 


large number of representatives of this 


company, viz: H. R. Newcomb, E. Log- 
othetti, J. E. Wihlfahrt, John J. Traynor, 
H. E. Trent, F. E. Clarke, H. J. Cahill, 
George P. Delanney, J. E. Miller and 
Uncle Louis Winternitz (retired). 


S. W. Tredway, who has been for some 
time sales-manager of the Atlas Bread 
Co., Milwaukee, attended the convention. 
He read an excellent paper on “The Bak- 
er’s Need of Technical Training.” We 
learn that Mr. Tredway has just ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., at New 
York City, and expects to take up his new 
duties about Oct. 1. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was one of the few concerns that had an 
exhibit adjoining the convention hall, and 
where its well-known bakers’ scales were 
on view. It so happened that the tea and 
coffee wagonmen were also holding an ex- 


hibit and convention on the same floor at 
the Sherman Hotel, and the Smith Scale 
Co. exhibited for both trades. Raymond 
McCallum was in charge. 

Hugh Montgomerie, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was a visitor at the convention. He 
is a member of the firm of Montgomerie 
& Co., prominent bakers in that city, and 
who operate a large plant. Mr. Mont- 
gomerie is in this country looking up con- 
ditions in the baking trade. Up till a 
short time ago, he was in the British navy, 
where he served three and a half years, 
part of the time as commander of a sub- 
marine chaser. 

R. A. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in 
attendance. Other Kansas mill repre- 
sentatives present were Bruce F. Young, 
treasurer Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson; Edward Stone, Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene; A. L. Jacobson, 
Atchison Flour Mills Co., Atchison; E. 
C. Merton, N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherry- 
vale; N. L. Hensley, Lindsborg Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lindsborg. 

Prominent brokers present were Frank 
H. Knighton, Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
New York; George W. Hoyland, George 
W. Hoyland & Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
Jesse C. Stewart, A. C. Sturtevant, Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh; H. Bresky, 
Otto Bresky, S. S. Bresky, William Gross, 
Seaboard Flour Co., Boston and New 
York; John T. Sherriff, Toledo, Ohio; I. 
B. Johnston, Chicago; L. J. Weitzman, 
J. J. Kelly, Weitzman Flour Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles H. Meyer (millers’ agent), 
Chicago. 

Mrs. J. R. Wood, of Oblong, Ill, at- 
tended the convention, and was one of the 
few women bakers present. Here is a 
woman who .is certainly “doing her bit” 
to help bring victory. When her husband, 
some months ago, joined the army, Mrs. 
Wood took over his bakery business in 
Oblong, and has been managing it for 
nearly a year. The business has increased 
under her management, and she has met 
with great success. She also finds time to 
do a good deal of Red Cross work, in 
which she takes a great interest. 


George P. Reuter, of the Malt Diastase 
Co., New York City, got up a large party 
and took care of them during the conven- 
tion. Included from the East were J. 
MacArthur, Williams Baking Co; R. 
Meyer and W. Grampe, Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co; A. Zamperie, D. Zamperie, New 
York City; W. Hill, Hill-Ware Baking 
Co., New York; R. Dillman and J. Slens- 
by, Dillman Baking Co; S. Oscher and 
W. Stanton, Max Oscher & Co; F. Bam- 
ford, A. Klopfer, Bakers’ Weekly; Leon 
M. Black, Bakers Review, New York; O. 
J. Weeks, O. J.. Weeks & Co; J. E. Hop- 
kins, Cooley Co., Pittsburgh; H. Jaburg, 
J. Howlohan, Jaburg Bros., New York; 
Frank Knighton, Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York. 

‘Other prominent flour mill managers 
and representatives in attendance from 
the Northwest were H. Wright, Crescent 
Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn; George le, 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
George A. Daut, L. E. De Lone, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; J. E. Diefen- 
bach, St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; W. G. 
Gooding, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; P. M. Marshall, E. F. Hale, A. D. 
Acheson, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Stokes, Jr., Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D; Ernest Roeber, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
George L. Brand, Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. H. Gates, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; Garfield Mey- 
er, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn; D. R. Stonerod, Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn; J. R. Caldwell, 
The Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 





Bakery Supply Men Organize 


A meeting of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 16, for 
the purpose of organizing. $ new or- 
ganization plans to promote the interests 
of the baking industry; to secure for it- 
self the proper standing as an industry; 
to develop uniform business standards 
and also to co-operate with the War In- 
dustries Board in order that machinery 
and equipment can be furnished to the 
baking ye 

The following manufacturers were 
made charter members: The Koenig-Kell- 
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er Co., Lancaster, Pa; American Bakers 


Machinery Co., St. Louis; Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread ig Machine Co; 
Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich; 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York City; Peer- 
less Wire Goods Co., Lafayette, Ind; The 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y; The Peer- 
less Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; 
The Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Mich; The 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati; The Triumph 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; The Union Wrap- 
ping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; Roberts Portable 
Oven Co., Chicago; Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill; Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich; Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago; Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co., Saginaw, Mich; 
The August Maag Co., Baltimore; Helm 
Built Oven Co., Chicago; American Oven 
& Machinery Co., Chicago. 

The executive committee elected at this 
meeting is as follows: Joseph C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; Edward T. Parsons, 
Thomson Machinery Co; Harry Lock- 
wood, Lockwood Mfg. Co; W. S. Amidon, 
American Bakers Machinery Co; George 
E. Dean, Union Steel Products Co. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, the following officers were elect- 
ed: George E. Dean, president; Edward 
T. Parsons, vice-president; J. C. Emley, 
treasurer; F. C. Black, temporary secre- 
tary. 





“Long Sweetening”’ 

A large crop of “long sweetening” is 
promised sugar-rationed America. There 
are 33,000,000 gallons of sorghum sirup 
in sight (July crop report) and many a 


“little patch of sorghum not accounted for 


in any reports. The Middle West took 
the “No-sugar” signs to heart last fall 
and increased the acreage of sorghum. 
Michigan is promised a 300 per cent and 
Ohio 150 per cent crop (July crop re- 
port). 

In addition to the planting of sorghum 
cane for sirup, thousands of acres are de- 
voted to the growing of sugar cane for 
sirup-making. The normal yield is 200,- 
000,000 gallons of sirup. So outside of 
the sugar ration America can “sweeten 
up” on from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 gal- 
lons of “long sweetening.” 

Sorghum sirup and cane sirup are not, 
like molasses, a sugar-house by-product, 
but a straight sirup made directly from 
the cane by crushing and boiling. The 
grade and color of the sirup will depend 
on the making. If the sugar is allowed 
to caramel or burn on the side of the 
pans, a dark, strong sirup will result. 
Some sirup-makers add a small amount of 
lime to the fresh juice or sorghum cane 
to neutralize the acid present. A well- 
made light sirup of fine flavor is being 
produced in many sections. 

All sirups, whether sugar cane or sor- 
ghum, should be canned to prevent fer-. 
mentation. If canned and stored in a 
cool place, the grower has a good all- 
winter table sirup and a fair substitute 
for sugar in desserts and jam making. 
Marmalades, fruit butter, and pickles can 
be made with sorghum, or fruits canned 
with. it. 

When the Civil War cut off Louisiana 
cane sugar, the North developed a liking 
for sorghum sirup. The present world- 
sugar shortage has raised sorghum 
from the ranks. Fortunate is the farmer 
just now whose cane is ripening for the 
grinding. 

Well-made sorghum sirup may be used 


‘ to replace sugar in cooking or even in 


coffee. In fact, it is nothing more than 
a sugar sirup. The states of the far 
South have commercialized cane sirup, 
and produce a very fine grade of light 
= 
The largest sorghum-producing states 
are Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida, each of which annually produces 
cane sirup to the value of between $1,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


Retail Merchant Bakers of Americ: 
at Chicago, Oct. 22-23, 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, at Springfield, Oct. 8. , 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Louisville, Oct. 15. 

Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, at Columbus, Jan. 15, 1919. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 19.—In strong 
contrast to a few months ago, when bak- 
ers were wondering where they were to 
get sufficient flour to keep them in busi- 
ness, is the present condition, wherein 
they not only have good stocks on hand 
but are continually besieged by mills and 
their representatives to purchase more. 

They have, however, owing to the 
change in Food Administration rules 
which permits purchasing a 60-day in- 
stead of a 30-day supply of flour, for- 
tified themselves against the possibility 
of railroad delays, and have good stocks 
on hand as well. | 

Bakers generally feel that, so long as 
the present situation continues, there is 
no cause for worry over either the volume 
of flour offers or prices. In fact, so far 
as prices are concerned, one large whole- 
sale bread concern reports that quotations 
during ,the last month have bad a con- 
tinued downward tendency, which shows 
a range from the upper and lower. ex- 
tremes of about 60c bbl. This, if no other 
reason, would have the tendency of pro- 
ducing a lack of immediate interest on 
the part of bakers in the present flour 
market. 

So far as the volume of the bread busi- 
ness is concerned, conditions are much 
improved over 60 days ago. Cooler weath- 
er prevails, people who left for the sum- 
mer are back in the city because of schools 
opening, and there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for bread. 
Practically all along the line a substan- 
tial increase in volume is reported, which 
has been doubtless helped by the ruling 
permitting the use of a large percentage 
of rye flour, because this has greatly im- 
proved the quality of bread. 

Prices for spring wheat flout have been 
ruling $10.80@11, jute, with Kansas 
about 10e more, while soft wheat flours 
have been freely offered at about 90c un- 
der these levels. These prices, however, 
have, according to reports from bakers, 
been quite materially cut, and offers as 
low as $10.50, jute, have been made on 
springs, and $10.60 on Kansas. 

The market for substitutes is quiet, 
stocks are quite plentiful. White and 
yellow granulated corn meal ranged 
around $4.50, and corn flour $5@5.25, per 
100 Ibs, cotton. Barley flour ranged $8.75 
(9.25, rye $8.50@10 bbl, cotton, and rice 
flour 10@10%4c per lb. 

W. QuackENnBUsH. 





Minneapolis-St. Paul Leaders Meet 

A joint meeting of the captains and 
lieutenants of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul units of the Bakers’ Service Com- 
mittee was held in The Northwestern Mil- 
ler clubrooms on Sept. 9. George H. Fil- 
bert, the Minneapolis captain, presided. 
After the roll call, G. Martin, of the Del- 
icacy bakery, was elected secretary of 
the Minneapolis unit. 

L. F. Bolser, chairman of the Minnesota 
Bakers’ Service Committee, reviewed the 
work accomplished by the committee to 
date. He urged the bakers to co-operate 
with each other, saying that he looked 
for keener competition from the house- 
wife during the months to come, in view 
of the decrease in the quantity of sub- 
stitutes to be used. 

S. W. Dittenhofer, St. Paul chairman, 
expressed himself as pleased with the way 
the bakers of his city were working to- 
gether. He said they were exchanging 
formulas freely between themselves, and 
assisting in the matter of obtaining sub- 
stitutes, ete. 

I. W. Day, assistant Hennepin County 
Food Administrator, congratulated the 
bakers on the manner in which they had 
tact the present exigency. He said it was 
a source of great satisfaction to the food 
administration to find an organization, 
such as the bakers’ is, putting its shoul- 
ders to the wheel and doing real important 
work along food conservation lines. Mr. 
Day said that the spirit displayed spoke 
rig for the future of the baking indus- 
ry. 

C. H. Bailey, bakery representative of 
the Minnesota food administration, an- 
alyzed the recent changes in the bakery 
rules of the food administration. He an- 
swered questions put to him in regard 
to substitutes, and gave the bakers many 
helpful hints. 

_R. N. Chapman, entomologist at the 
University Farm, told of the destruction 
done by weevils and bugs in bakeries. He 
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advised the bakers to keep their shops 
clean, and to sterilize their empty bags 
before returning them to the mills to be 
refilled, Only in this way, he said, could 
bakers keep their plants free from 
weevils. Mr. Chapman offered his serv- 
ices to any baker whose shop was afflicted 
with weevils. 

Before adjourning, it was decided to 
hold a mass meeting of all bakers in the 
Twin Cities at least once every three 
months. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 


W. J. Barry has bought the Rittenmyer 
Bakery, at Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Flour State Baking Co. is moving 
the four Duhrkop ovens out of its pie 
factory at St. Paul, which was formerly 
operated by the Haynes Bread Co. Two 
of the ovens have been rebuilt in the com- 
pany’s Sanitary bakery, in Minneapolis, 
and the other two will go into the Flour 
State’s bread bakery in St. Paul. 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken out a building permit for 
$20,000 to cover improvements under way 
to its loading shed and office. 

A mass meeting of Minnesota bakers 
will probably be held the first week in 
October at the University Farm, St. Paul, 
to consider the new rulings of the Food 
Administration. 

The Flour State Baking Co., of St. 
Paul, has 36 stars on its service flag. 

At a recent meeting of bakers at’ Min- 
neapolis it was stated that bakers do not 
feel like cleaning sacks before returning 
them to mills to be refilled with flour, 
because mills do not as a rule return 
them in the same sacks.. It was intimated 
that the Hennepin County food adminis- 
trator would investigate. Generally 
speaking, mills wherever possible return 
to bakers the identical sacks furnished 
them. Many times, however, the bags sent 
by the bakers to mills are utterly unfit to 
hold flour, and it often happens that the 
bags burst when placed on the flour pack- 
ers, and cause endless work and annoy- 
ance. In cases of this kind the mills 
usually send new sacks, and charge the 
baker for them. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has increased its shipping business to 
such an extent that its present volume 
equals what it was before it ceased cater- 
ing to city trade. 

Northwestern bakers have used consid- 
erable corn starch recently. Shipments of 
this commodity are slow. 

The William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute has just published a very 





attractive brochure describing and illus- 
trating its baking department. Bakers 
interested are invited to write for copies 
of same. . 





Unwholesome Food 


The full limit of the law seems to have 
been reached by the New York supreme 
court for Monroe County in deciding that 
one selling Limburger cheese at retail im- 
pliedly warrants to the buyer that the 
same is wholesome and fit for human con- 
sumption. : 

In the case before the court—Zenkel 
vs. Oneida County Creameries Co.—plain- 
tiff sued for and recovered damages for 
illness attributed to eating a quantity of 
defendant’s Limburger cheese. With ap- 
parently unconscious punning, the court 
says that the fact that plaintiff and her 
four children became very ill shortly after 
eating the purchase was “strong” evidence 
that the cheese was unwholesome. 

In ruling upon the admissibility of evi- 
dence offered at the trial, it is held that 
plaintiff was entitled to prove that other 
persons who ate other quantities of the 
same shipment were also made ill; and 
that, after defendant offered evidence 
tending to show that persons who ate 
cheese bought at other stores, but form- 
ing part of the same general shipment, did 
not become sick, it was proper for plain- 
tiff to show in rebuttal that still other 
persons buying from the same lot at other 
stores were made ill. 

“The general rule, established by the 
weight of authority in the United States 
and England, is that accompanying all 
sales by a retail dealer of articles of food 
for immediate use there is an implied war- 
ranty that the same is fit for human con- 
sumption,” declares the opinion, quoting 
from a recent decision of the New York 
court of appeals. 

Cases are cited showing that the rule 
has been applied to sales of ice cream, 
pies and meat. products. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





New Canadian Bakery 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the new plant of the Ideal Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., the principal mem- 
bers of which company are W. H. Car- 
ruthers, president and managing director, 
C. S. Carruthers, vice-president, and Rob- 
ert McMullen, secretary-treasurer. This 
is to be one of the most modern bread 
manufacturing plants in Canada, and is 
equipped with all the latest appliances for 
the sanitary handling of its product. An 
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important feature is a chemical labora- 
tory, with an expert chemist in charge. 
A. H. Battey. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—Nearly all 
bakers in this territory loaded up as heav- 
ily as permissible on flour early in August, 
and since then mills have experienced a 
steady but light demand. Both large and 
small bakers are keeping a substantial 
stock on hand and buying requirements 
as needed, and sales the past month con- 
sisted almost entirely of carloads. 

Inquiry from both bakers and jobbers 
has livened up since the new ruling lessen- 
ing the amount of substitutes required 
in the manufacture of breadstuffs went 
into effect.: A better feeling also exists 
among millers. Demand for substitutes 
has fallen off, but a few small sales to 
meet requirements are reported daily. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat flour 
have varied considerably during the 
month, but all mills have discounted same 
materially from government maximum, 
the greatest discount being on soft wheat 
flours, which are being called for spar- 
ingly by bakers. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread con- 
tinues very good, although the weather 
has been cooler the last 10 days, which of- 
fers an inducement to. the housewife to 
bake her own bread. The smaller bakers 
also reported business very good. They 
have discontinued wagon delivery, due to 
lack of help. Help is scarce, but bakers 
are not suffering to a great extent. 

The baking industry, as a whole, is well 
satisfied with the new substitute ruling, 
and the quality of bread has improved 
considerably. The output of sweet bakery 
goods is still greatly restricted, bakers de- 
siring to work in co-operation with the 
Food Administration to save sugar. 

Although prices on all ingredients used 
in bread remain the same as last month, 
a further advance is asked on some. 

Most bakers are disposed to co-operate 
with the Food Administration to the limit 
of their ability, although a few smaller 
ones have violated the rules. 

* * 


Many leading bakers and mill repre- 
sentatives from St. Louis attended the 
National Master Bakers’ Association con- 
vention in Chicago. 

Peter Derwien. 





A quarterly dividend of 1% per. cent 
on preferred stock has been declared by 
the National Biscuit Co. 











Proposed Plant for the Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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LICENSING BAKERIES 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Holds a Bakery 
License Tax Law Invalid as Being 
Arbitrary and Discriminatory 


The recent decision of the Wisconsin 
supreme court in the case of the Wiscon- 
sin Master Bakers’ Association against 
George J. Weigle, state dairy and food 
commissioner, shows that state legisla- 
tures, in adopting license tax statutes, 
must not unjustly discriminate between 
different classes of persons engaged in 
the same general line of business. Find- 
ing that there is such discrimination in 
the bakery license tax law enacted at the 
1917 session of the Wisconsin legislature, 
the supreme court has declared the law to 
be void so far as concerns the imposition 
of license fees. Other provisions of the 
statutes provide for the licensing and in- 
spection of all bakeries, but the provision 
for fees proved to be vulnerable because 
it exempted from payment of fees small 
bakeries. This provision read: 

“The license fee for establishing or 
operating a bakery shall be $5 for every 
bakery equipped with a stove or stoves, 
oven or ovens, or other baking device or 
devices, having more than 20 square feet 
and less than 51 square feet of baking 
surface, and $10 for...51 or more square 
feet of baking surface. No fee shall be 
required for...less than 20 square feet 
of baking surface; $5 for every cone bak- 
ery and every macaroni bakery; $10 for 
every confectionery establishment, man- 
ufacturing candy or ice cream for whole- 
sale trade; $2 for every confectionery 
establishment manufacturing candy or ice 
cream for their own retail trade only.” 

The supreme court holds that license 
fees might be graduated according to bak- 
ery areas, but that it was unconstitutional 
to tax bakeries having an area of 20 or 
more square feet and wholly exempt those 
having a smaller area; both classes being 
subjected to inspection. Accordingly, the 
court granted the Wisconsin association 
an order against the commissioner requir- 
ing him to issue licenses to all bakeries 
without payment of the fees sought to be 
imposed by the law above quoted. 

The petition in the suit set forth, among 
other things, that some of the members 
of the association, in addition to operat- 
ing bakeries, were engaged in baking mac- 
aroni, manufacturing candy and ice cream, 
conducting lunch counters, and manu- 
facturing soda, requiring the payment of 
several license fees for each establish- 
ment. 

It was also shown that 125 baking estab- 
lishments in the state operated 20 square 
feet or less of baking surface; 88 more 
than 20 and less than 51 square feet; 450 
more than 51 and less than 100; 375 more 
than 100 and less than 150; 45 more than 
150 and less than 400; 23 more than 400 
and less than 1,000; 2 more than 1,000 and 
less than 1,500; and 5 more than 1,500 
square feet. 

This further data is shown: There were 
operated in Wisconsin 8 baking devices 
of between 400 and 500 square feet of 
baking surface; 6 of between 300 and 
400; none between 150 and 300; 400 be- 
tween 80 and 150; the remainder had less 
than 80 square feet of baking surface. 

In disposing of the case the supreme 
court said, in part: 

“In the consideration of the questions 
raised here, we assume that the whole law 
is an exercise of the police power in the 
interest of the public health, that the fee 
required to be paid as a condition of pro- 
curing the license is not exacted for the 
purpose of revenue, but that its object is 
the reimbursement of the state for licens- 
ing and supervisory service rendered 
under . . . the law. It is argued that the 
classification made by the subsection in 
question is not based upon distinctions 
germane to the purpose of the law, and 
that it is arbitrary and unjust. 

“We must hold that the amount of bak- 
ing surface operated by each establish- 
ment is a proper basis of classification. 
For aught that appears in this case, no 
more just basis of classification could be 
adopted. While in individual cases the 
amount of baking surface operated may 
not bear an exact ratio to the amount of 
business done, still it is doubtless as ac- 
curate and fair as any basis of classifica- 
tion that could be adopted, particularly 
when the admitted fact that the menace 
to the public health is in’ proportion to 
the number of square feet of baking sur- 
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face operated by each bakery is consid- 
ered. 


“We cannot assume that no legitimate 
and adequate reasons exist for the classi- 
fication made. It is only when it is made 
to appear beyond reasonable doubt that 
there are no just arguments or considera- 
tions of public policy which exist upon 
which the classification may be based, that 
the court can declare the act of the legisla- 
ture unreasonable in a legal sense, and 
therefore void. 

“The provision in question may be sub- 
jected to many valid criticisms, many 
weighty arguments may be directed 
against it, and a classification much more 
likely to do justice may be suggested, 
but these are matters which are properly 
for the consideration of the legislature... . 

“It is argued that, even if the classifica- 
tion be upheld, the exemption of part of 
the licensed class from the payment of 
any license fee is discriminatory. This 
contention is sound, and rests upon the 
most elementary principles. In the exer- 
cise of the police power of the state the 
legislature is limited by the constitutional 
provision that restrains and burdens im- 
posed shall effect all persons equally. 

“Having in the exercise of the police 
power declared that all bakeries in the 
interest of the public health should be li- 
censed, and that a fee for such licensing 
should be exacted to cover in whole or in 
part the cost of licensing and supervision, 
upon what principle can it be said that a 
part of the licensed class can be wholly 
exempted? Such a provision clearly of- 
fends against the rule of equality. 

“While it is within the province of the 
legislature, within established rules, to 
make classifications and subclassifications 
and to determine the amount of fees to be 
paid by each of the respective classes and 
subclasses, it is nevertheless beyond the 
power of the legislature to wholly exempt 
a part of the licensees and cast the whole 
burden upon the non-exempted sub- 
classes. 

“If the legislature had said that those 
bakeries which came within the definition 
of the exempted class did not require in- 
spection and licensing, and thereby have 
exempted them from licensing and in- 
spection as well as the payment of the 
fee, it would have acted wholly within 
the constitutional field; but having said 
that in the intefest of the public health 
bakeries operating less than 20 square feet 
of baking surface do require licensing, 
inspection, and supervision, and having 
declared that the licensed class shall bear 
the expense of licensing and inspection, it 
cannot wholly exempt a part of the li- 
censees and cast the whole burden upon 
the non-exempted subclasses. Such a 
provision is clearly arbitrary and discrim- 
inatory.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





; Bakers in Trouble 

The City bakery, Iowa City, Iowa, was 
fined $200 and closed one week by the 
food administration for overruning its 
allotment of wheat flour. 

George L. Beck’s bakery, Millersburg, 
Mich., was suspended 30 days for failure 
to abide by the rules regarding substitutes 
and for not making out reports. 

Frank Keton, Waco, Texas, was pen- 
alized with a closing order for eight days, 

The license of the Wolf Baking Co., 
San Antonio, Texas, was revoked and 
business suspended 30 days for failure 
to abide by the rules. 

The Home steam bakery, Denison, Tex- 
as, has been ordered to pay a fine of $500 
for violation of regulations in the use 
of substitutes. 

The bakery of Floccher & Co., East 
Boston, Mass., has been ordered to re- 
main closed until further notice. Obtain- 
ing sugar by false statements and selling 
it again, using insufficient amounts of sub- 
stitutes and making false reports of same 
were the causes for the order. 

Mark D. Holl and Howard D. Kutz, 
of Kutztown, Pa., were fined $100 for 
overcharging for their bread. 

Three bakeries of Ottumwa, Iowa, Max 
Turner & Co., F. W. Williams and the 
Caplan bakery, were closed six days for 
violating baking regulations. George 
Galdner was closed three days for not us- 
ge Tera substitutes in his products. 

ernt Wick, proprietor of the Broad- 
way bakery, Fargo, N. D., must pay $500 
to the Red Cross as a penalty for not 
using the right amount of substitutes. 

R. Caniglia, baker, Omaha, Neb., has 


had his bakery closed indefinitely for fail- 
ure to make reports and for baking 
bread without the required substitutes. 





Patent for Soya Bean Flour 

T. W. Rees and the Eastern Flour Co., 
of Staines, Middlesex, Eng., have been 
granted a patent, No. 8179, dated June 8, 
1917, for treating soya beans in order that 
they may be ground into flour and mixed 
with wheaten flour so as to be suitable for 
bread-making. The specifications are as 
follows: 

“This process for converting soya beans 
into flour suitable for mixing with wheaten 
flour for bread-making, etc., consists in 
treating the soya beans after cleaning by 
spraying with an alkali solution, then b 
roasting and cooling, passing throug’ 
break-rolls and removing the husks, after 
which the natural oil is removed by pres- 
sure, the resulting compressed cake being 
ground into meal and then into flour. 

“The beans pass from a silo, hopper, 
or receptacle into a cleaning and brush- 
ing machine, from which they are con- 
veyed by an elevator to a hopper arranged 
above a roasting chamber. A solution of 
sodium bicarbonate or other alkali is 
sprayed onto the beans either at the en- 
trance to or exit from the hopper. 

“From the roasting chamber in which 
they pass through the flames, the beans 
are discharged onto an endless cooling 
conveyor, thence by an elevator to break- 
rolls, and a sieving or blowing device for 
removing the husks, the kernels being 
taken by a conveyor to presses for ex- 
tracting all but about 5 to 6 per cent of 
the natural oil. The resulting compressed 
cake is ground into meal and then into 
flour.” 





The Sugar Situation 

The price on sugar advanced $1.50 per 
100 lbs Sept. 9, and all sugar from the 
refiners or from beet sugar producers is 
advanced to that extent. The wholesalers 
are required to sell all sugar received 
prior to the advance at the old price. In 
other words, the wholesalers are allowed 
a gross margin of 35c per 100 Ibs on 
sugar, regardless of the replacement value 
or the current market value of new sugar. 

Likewise the retailers are allowed a 
gross margin of lc per lb on sugar at its 
delivered value and not at the cost of 
sugar to replace their stock, so that all 
stocks of sugar on hand with wholesalers 
and retailers at the time of the advance 
in price should reach the consumers at the 
old price. 

No averaging of prices or any other 
device or evasion is permitted. 

The price of sugar beets has increased, 
and the cost of producing beet sugar 
would be in excess of the price accruing 
to the beet sugar producers. The United 
States Sugar Equalization Board will pay 
them the difference and absorb the loss. 

This loss will be taken care of out of 
the profit accruing to the United States 
Equalization Board from the increased 
price on cane sugar; thus the United 
States Equalization Board is what its 
name implies, an organization to equalize 
the price of sugar throughout the entire 
United States, to allow such prices to pro- 
ducers as necessary to encourage pro- 
duction, and to absorb a loss here and 
make a profit there. 





Northwestern Sales Heavy 

The- manager of a large Minneapolis 
cracker bakery writes: “We have never 
enjoyed such business, since we located 
in Minneapolis many years ago. Except 
in certain spots, where crop conditions 
were not favorable, our trade has nearly 
doubled, compared to previous years. 
This is due to a great extent to the ex- 
periences the housewives are having in 
trying to make cookies, wafers, cakes, 
etc. with flour containing a certain 
amount of substitutes, also to the re- 
strictions on the use of sugar, which has 
made a demand on us, as stated, of double 
the usual orders from dealers. 

“We have through expensive experi- 
ments since February been able to get 
our goods out in appearance and value 
practically the same as previous to the 
present conditions. We are from 10 to 
15 days behind on regular shipments. This 
is the general condition with the bakery 
trade, I understand. 

“Collections have never been better. 
Every one seems to appreciate that we 
need more cash in our business on ac- 
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count of the high prices of materials, and 
this back even to the consumers. 

“The shortage or restriction on the use 
of sugar has taught us economies in bak- 
ing that will be greatly to the benefit 
of consumers in the future. 

“Flour offerings are free and, although 
there is considerable delay in getting all 
materials into this market, these condi- 
tions are improving. 

“The question of help is most serious, 
but we still are in position to give fairly 
good service to our customers.” . 





BAKERY NOTES 

Fire recently damaged the Snider bak- 
ery, Xenia, Ohio; $1,500. 

Work has begun on the 40,000-loaf bak- 
ery for the Remar Co., Oakland, Cal. 

The Enrich bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is erecting a two-story addition, to cost 
$15,000. 

The Virginia Baking Co., Richmond, 
Va., is building a 3-story bakery to cost 
$100,000. 

Philip Haendler’s bakery, Erie, Pa., 
burned with loss of $70,000 to bakery and 
adjoining buildings. 

The Winner & Franck Baking Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., has purchased property 
for a needed addition. 

The Capitol bakery, Lansing, Mich., 
has again opened for business after be- 
ing closed for some time. 

The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers will meet at the Republican House, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 30-Oct. 1-2. 

Casper Vetter, baker, Kendallville, Ind., 
has installed a bread-wrapping machine 
which has a capacity of 1,600 loaves an 
hour. 

The bakery of Lloyd Sager, Ottawa, 
Ohio, has been sold to A. Laudrach. Mr. 
Sager will devote his time to his Pandora, 
Ohio, bakery. 

Lieutenant S. F. McDonald, son of 
Samuel F. McDonald, of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Bread Co., is in the United States 
Aviation Corps overseas. 

J. J. Jacobs, one of the oldest and best 
known bakers of Augusta, Ga., died Aug. 
16. He was 78 years of age, and had 
lived in Augusta 73 years. 

The National Biscuit Co.’s stock of 
crackers and biscuits at its Spokane, 
Wash., branch, recently was badly dam- 
aged by fire and smoke. 

The plant of tha White House Baking 
Co., North Fork, W. Va., burned Aug. 
22. It was a two-story brick, and had 
just been completed at a cost of $20,000. 

An agreement has been made by the 
bakers of Polk County, Oregon, to dis- 
continue the use of sugar for frostings on 
cake and other form of pastry until after 
the war. : 

Quick work by the fire department 
saved the O. C. Orr Baking Co., New 
Castle, Pa., several thousand dollars, 
when a fire caused a $6,000 loss in the 
stockroom. 

Because of complaints made against 
the name “Prince Henry,” the Jefferson 
City Baking Co. will substitute “Ameri- 
can Beauty” as the copyrighted name for 
the same loaf of bread. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

Figure of boy eating a piece of bread; 
No, 110,559. Owner, Henry Blewett & 


Son, Inc., Somerville, Mass. Used on 
bread. 
“Luzianne”; No. 110,557. Owner, 


Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
cakes. 

“Branalax”; No. 110,560. Owner, Hen- 
ry Blewett & Son, Inc., New York. Used 
on bread. . 

“Groceteria”; No. 91,100. Owner, Gro- 
ceteria Stores Co., Seattle, Wash. Used 
on bread, crackers, yeast, gelatin, farina, 
tapioca, pearl barley, and all grades of 
rice. 

“J Blue Jay,” and figure of bird; No. 
99,350. Owner, Jaburg Bros., New York. 
Used on corn starch, egg noodles, baker's 
cream, spaghetti, macaroni, vermicelli, 
cooking or baking compound composed of 
cottonseed oil, substitute for lard, choco- 
late liquor for baking, granulated gela- 
tin, cooking oil pressed from cotton seed, 
and powdered cocoa. 

“Thrift”; No. 112,084, Owner, Cable- 
Draper Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. Used 
on bread. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 21 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 

98-1D BACKB ...ccececccccscces $10.25 @10.55 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 9.65@10.00 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.25 @10.50 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 8.50@ 8.75 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.10@ 8.30 
Standard corn flour, per 100 lbs, 

JOU bork coh ode tedcncesémocpes 5.05@ 5.25 

WHEAT—Demand slow. Prices lower, 


most of the trading being at basic, with the 
government getting the bulk of the offerings. 
No. 1 red, $2.26; No. 2 red, $2.23@2.23%; 
No. 3, $2.19; No. 4, $2.06; No, 1 hard, $2.26; 
No. 2 hard, $2.283@2.23%; No. 1 northern, 
$2.26@2.27; No. 2 northern, $2.23@2.23%; 
smutty, $2.18; No. 3, $2.19@2.20; No. 1 red 
spring, $2.21; No. 1 mixed, $2.22@2.24. 
CORN—Low-grades sold fairly, but No. 3 
mixed was difficult to place at the close. 
Prices unchanged to 5c lower. Sample grade, 
$1.05 @1.28; No. 6 mixed, $1.30; No. 5 mixed, 
$1.45; No. 4 mixed, $1.48@1.50; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.26@1.35; No. 5 yellow, $1.30@1.46; No. 4 
yellow, $1.50@1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.53@1.58; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.65; No. 1 yellow, $1.67; No. 


6 white, $1.25@1.38; No. 5 white, $1.45@ 
1.51; No. 4 white, $1.60. 

OATS—Market easier. Offerings small. 
No. 3 white, 72%@74c; standards, 73% @ 


73%c; No. 3 white, 74c. 
RYE—Market weaker, and prices ic lower. 
No. 2 sold at $1.61%, and No. 3 at $1.60 
BARLEY—Offerings light, and prices ic 
higher at $1.01@1.05 for good to fancy. 
CORN GOODS—Trade moderate, Corn 
flour $5.06, grits $4.60, and meal $4.59, per 
100 Ibs, 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 21 


FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is 
quoted at $10@10.30 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots; soft wheat, $9.70@9.90. 

MILLFEED—Based on maximum permit- 
ted prices, bran is quoted by city mills at 
$26.93 ton, mill-run, or mixed feed, at 
$28.18, and shorts at $28.93, in 48-in burlap 
sacks, Country mills are quoting on a range 
25@76e ton higher, to absorb freight vari- 
ance and higher cost of sacks delivered at 
mills, 

WHEAT—Hard, No. 1 dark $2.20% @2.22, 
medium $2.18@2.19, yellow $2.17; No. 2 dark 
$2.17% @2.18, medium $2.15@2.16, yellow 
$2.18; No. 3 dark $2.13, medium $2.11 @2.12, 
yellow $2.09@2.10; No. 4 dark $2.09@2.11, 
medium $2.07@2.09, yellow $2.04@2.05; soft, 
No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 $2.15, No. 3 $2.11. 


CORN—White, No. 2 $1.91@1.93, 
$1.88@1.90; yellow, No. 2 $1.71@1.73, 
$1.65@1.67; mixed, No. 2 $1.69@1.71, 
$1.65 @1.67. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 
-1,320,300 684,450 

427,950 172,500 348, "750 

545,700 549,100 414,000 

11,000 16,500 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 61,500 26,600 26,000 
Bran, tons... 220 740 1,600 
Hay, tons.... 9,984 8,916 3,408 
Flour, bbis... 16,250 7,600 25,260 35,500 


No. 3 
No. 3 
No. 3 


Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus. . 
Oats, bus.... 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 21 

FLOUR—*Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: . 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

quality, cotton 
tye flour, pure white, cotton.... 
\\ye flour, pure dark 
Barley flour, cotton 
Graham flour, cotton 
Corn flour, cotton 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton 
Oat flour, cotton 

MILLFEED—Strong and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades in good demand. Stand- 
ird bran, $30.96@32.45; standard fine mid- 

ings, $82.52@34.45; rye feed, $51@52; hom- 
iny feed, $60.50@61.50; oil meal, $56,—all in 
100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Premiums improved ic over gov- 
rment prices. Demand was brisk from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 738 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.29; No, 2, $2.23@ 

26; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Prices about steady. Receipts, 
1\6 cars. There was a good demand from 
shippers and industries, and the tables were 
kept cleared each day. No. 3, $1@1.03; No. 
‘, 95c@$1.02; feed and rejected, 90@98c. 

RYE—Declined 8@4c, but recovered ic. 
Receipts, 49 cars, The movement is expected 
to show an increase from now on. There 
was a good demand from millers and ship- 
pers for all grades. No. 1, $1.62@1.63%; No. 
2, $1.60@1.63; No. 3, $1.53@1.60. 

CORN—Prices declined 5@10c. Receipts, 
104 cars, Demand was good for white, and 
premiums of 10@1b6c over yellow were paid. 
There was a fair demand for yellow, while 
other grades were slow. No. 3 yellow, $1.53 
“1.65; No, 4 yellow, $1.45 @1.58; > 3 mixed, 
31.48@1.58; No, 8 white, $1.70@1. 

OATS—Advanced 4c, but sold a 1%c at 
the close. Demand was good at all times, 
and offerings were cleaned up. Receipts, 428 


lots, per 


9.60@ 9.80 


“meal, 


cars. Standard, 71% @76c; No. 3 white, 70% 
@75%c; No. 4 white, 70@74%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 8,200 18,920 42,540 26,281 
Wheat, bus.. 959,400 205,000 599,317 © 47,014 
Corn, bus.... 139,360 117,920 39,280 97,900 
Oats, bus.... 956,480 811,440 404,178 421,611 
Barley, bus.. 284,580 553,900 38,190 139,050 
Rye, bus..... 64,400 68,730 ..... 26,070 
Feed, tons... 1,025 600 5,574 3,885 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 21 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.65, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.55@9.85, bulk; 
white rye flour $8.90@9.10, straight $8.65, 
dark $7.85@8,—jute. Corn flour $4.85 @5.05, 
rice flour $8.70,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 per 
cent, $7.85 @8.10, 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louls, 
bulk. Bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 Ibs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. White hominy feed, 
$64; oat feed, $16.50, nominal; alfalfa meal, 
$38.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 719 cars, against 1,181 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Prices 3@5c lower, demand fair. 
Receipts, 309 cars, against 287. Closing 
prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.65; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.59@1.62; No. 6 yellow, $1.38; No. 2 white, 
$1.80; No. & white, $1.67. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40@4.70; cream meal, $4.90; grits and 
hominy, $5. 

OATS—In good demand, and %c lower. 
Receipts, 339 cars, against 297. Closing 
prices: standard, 72c; No. 3 white, 71% @72c; 
No, 4 white, 71%c; No. 2 mixed, 71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—-Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls 55,430 106,770 66,060 140,270 
Wh't, bus 1,387,685 657,225 1,362,190 469,870 
Corn, bus. 445,693 127,605 138,880 130,980 
Oats, bus. 765,045 1,030,200 452,180 162,680 
Rye, bus.. 11,000 12,450 5,200 9,070 
Barley, bus 17,600 84,800 1,310 1,310 





BOSTON, SEPT. 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patent 


Hard winter patent ...........- 10.80@11.20 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.50@11.15 
Victory mixed flour ............ 10.60 @11.00 


MILLFEED—Occasional offerings of mixed 
cars of wheat feed and flour, but not enough 
on which to base quotations. Other feeds in 
quiet demand, with moderate offerings. Bar- 
ley feed is quoted at $44 ton; rye feed, $56; 
stock feed, $57; gluten feed, $59.92; hominy 
feed, $63.90; oat hulls, reground, $23.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $63.75,—all im 100's. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour is 
in quiet demand at §4.90@5.40 per 100 Ibs, 
in sacks; white corn meal is quoted at $4.50 
@4.85; granulated yellow, $5; bolted, $4.95; 
feeding, $3.50@3.55; cracked corn, $3.55@ 
3.60; hominy grits and samp, $5@5.25; white 
corn flakes, $5.50@6.50,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—A good demand for oat- 
but little offering. Rolled oatmeal is 
quoted at $4.85 per 90-lb sack, with cut and 
ground at $5.57; rye flour, in sacks, $9.50@10 
for patent; barley flour, in sacks, $8.25 @8.75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 560,116 39,142 ..... «...- 
Wheat, bus...215,180 25,267 627,653 42,169 
Cerm, DWBrcccse cede cicve 10,9563 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 87,000 131,614 27,842 255,669 
Rye, bus...... 7,510 10,374 119,950 22,409 
Warieg, WUS.s. orev an Setke |. wewhs 
Millfeed, tons. ..... We S560 .S0 ROS 
Corn meal, bbis 2,510 | Pe Oe a ee 
Oatmeal, cases 6,150 ..... sests seaee 
Gareees Gee. DOSS «an sdcs.-ocews . coves 


Exports from the port of Boston during 
the week ending Sept. 21 were 68,000 bus 





wheat. 
BALTIMORE, SEPT. 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
| i , MRRETERT OPC TET Peete Tee $10.70 @10.85 
WEEE 6 6s oc cence tc vewasnc abs ee 9.75 @10.00 
MAGS WISE oie orev ceined Sane 10.75 @10.85 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. .-@11.50 
City mills’ spring .............. -@11.50 
City mills’ winter .............. -@11,25 


MILLFEED—In the absence of offerings, 
nominal quotations for straight cars, in 100- 
Ib sacks, were, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; 
spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, 
$37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft mixed 
feed, $38.26; soft winter middlings, $39.50; 
jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 687,746 bus; exports, 
272,469; stock, 3,993,003. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN —Practically unchanged; demand 
and movement light. Receipts, 21,235 bus; 
stock, 66,767. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 
yellow, track, $1.75; range for week of south-. 
ern, including white, yellow and mixed, $1.70 
@1.86; near-by yellow.cob, bbi, $8@8.10. 


OATS—Advanced 8@4c; movement fair, 
demand good. Receipts, 106,538 bus; stock, 


360,675. Closing prices: standard white, new, 
80% @8ic; No. 3 white, new, 79% @80c. 

RYE—Steady; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 3,566 bus; stock, 58,421. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, 
$1.72; range for week of bag lots new south- 
ern, $1.60@1.70. 


DULUTH, SEPT. 21 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are as shown below: 





Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed, or substitutes) ........ 10.30 


Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 


or docks, undelivered ............+. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks, less than car lots, undelivered 10.40 
Class BH, small-lot bakers, ee 

warehouse ........ beeees vesed ones 10.55 

Exact charge extra for Sinating. Sacks, 


48c¢ per bbl, extra. 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight rye ........cceeeseveece $4.35 
DUS WRITS TVS oc cicccccccescccsesceces 4.70 
DOs A OOO cokes cee sbbbcbapeweends 3.70 
Bey BIO we cevecccvcccevectos was esine se 4.70 
Nf eee POPs TREE TT erate 3.95 
Yellow COPM MORAL osc ccvccncvesocccccs 4.80 
Yellow corn flour ........ ee descocvecee 5.20 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth- oe a by weeks ended: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 


Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 
Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 
Sept. 7..15,840 Sept. 8.. 9,630 Sept. 9..23,370 
Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1..14,085 Sept. 2. .24,900 

WHEAT—Receipts were of large volume. 
A heavy tonnage has been loaded by interior 
elevators, and is en route to this market. 
The trade is counting upon liberal receipts 
the coming week. Stocks increased 5,202,000 
bus and accumulations at the close tonight 
were 9,240,000, against 1,242,000 last year. 
Mills are now taking stuff gingerly. Eleva- 
tors were also less active. Consequently, an 
increased proportion of the offerings were 
taken by the Food Administration. 

Some 600,000 bus were loaded out from the 
elevators which does not yet appear in the 
statement of shipments. Vessel interests re- 
ported the chartering of space for next 
week's loading as of fair volume. The labor 
question still is bothering elevators. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 14 ..... 68% @70% 160% 83@ 95 
Sept. 16 ..... 68% @69% 159% 83@ 92 
BOG BF x cea 69% @70% 159% 83@ 92 
Sept. 18 ..... 70 @71 159% 85@ 95 
ee) eee 70% @70% 161 85@ 95 
Gope.. 20 a0. 0% 71 @71% 161 85@ 95 
Sept. 21 ..... 70% @71% 161 85@ 95 
Sept. 22, 1917. 57% @59 187 1139140 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


Sept. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic—. -——-Bonded—_. 
sea’ 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
COPD wewecee a“ 
eee a78 37 350 a 18 32 
BO - wcacves 135 485 84 ie as - 
Barley ..... 134 1,370 853 5 es 34 
Flaxseed ... 59 219 729 oe 1 76 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
896 








Spring -.4,635 857 649 1,000 427 
Durum ....1,083 482 327 296 215 214 
Winter .... 154 12 266 9 ° 125 
White ..... ees Ey 28 +4 - 13 
Totals ..5,872 1,351 1,270 1,305 642 748 
CORD sescce 3 oe os es ee o0 
GORD ices. 197 28 152 5 3 53 
Bonded ade “se 3 ga - 4 
APE ciesce 257 586 100 588 304 
Bonded 1 a as es ee ne 
Barley . 86 1,026 322 3 887 423 
Bonded 19 ee 


Flaxseed .. 56 71 11 18 36 
Bonded. . 1 a% 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 21, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—. ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


186 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 5,635 513 2,832 3,269 605 259 
2 dk nor 
3 dknor 
3 nor 539 30 046455 90 38 144 
All other 

spring ... 715 156 1,479 949 35 0=— 204 
1 amb dur 
1, 2 dur 684 100 672 100 
2 amb dur 
3 amb ~~ . 
3 dur 19 as oe 26 
All other 

durum ... 685 425 1,068 180 135 189 
1 dk hd w 
1,2 hd w 205 14 1,003 71 9 
2 dak hd w 
All other 

winter ... 38 3 e< 38 3 223 
White ..... ee ws 38 ve _ 34 
Mixed ..... 511 301 145 

Totals ...8,520 1,241 6,875 5,806 1,226 1,198 


FLAXSEED—Frost reports and the em- 
bargo on country shipments caused buying 
for short account on Monday and Tuesday 


that resulted in a drastic advance of 25@ 
36%c before the runaway could be checked. 
Top prices on Tuesday, September $4.37, Oc- 
tober $4.29, November $4.28 and December 
$4.25. Wednesday, more favorable weather 
and the fact that the embargo was not to be 
so rigid as supposed caused increased coun- 
try selling with crushers less eager to sup- 
port. This was responsible for price reactions 
of 6@9%c. A weak situation continued on 
Thursday and Friday, accentuated by liberal 
shipments reported from Argentina to this 
country and the United Kingdom. This late 
drive wiped ‘out early gains in October and 
September.: The latter issue lost an addi- 
tional 2c. Distant deliveries went down to’ 
within several cents of the close on Sept. 14. 
A slow but firmer market prevailed the clos- 
ing day. On the whole, prices show a net 
advance from Sept. 14 of 2c on September 
to 4@6c on the other futures. Spot market 
hardened, No. 1 now ruling September price 
to 2c premium. Arrive this month, Septem- 
ber price; next month, October figure. Re- 
ceipts increasing. Several small. lots put 
aboard boats today. Stock, 59,000 bus. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





7#—Close——_, 
Opening Sept. 22 
Sept.16 High Low Sept. 21 1917 
Sept.. $4.12 $4.37 $4.10 $4.13 $3.47 
Oct . 3.97 4.29 3.97 4.00 3.46% 
Nov. .. 3.93 4.28 3.93 3.98 3.45% 
Dec. .. 3.89% 4.25 3.89% 3.95 3.39% 
TOLEDO, SEPT. 21 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 


$9.50@10.31 (maximum 
flour, $10.31 


tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, 
price). Kansas hard wheat 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots; bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran .............ee008 $27.46 
Brrr eee eee 28.71 
PED Sk Gack ed Crete ccd bebetebeere 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 124 cars, 43 contract; 
year ago 100, 52 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 36 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 12, 11 contract. 
Receipts, 96 cars, 46 contract ;*year 
ago 122, 69 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Wheat, bus.. 173,600 234,000 33,160 12,400 

Corn, bus.... 45,000 13,200 17,600 1,300 

Oats, bus.... 196,800 192,800 307,630 175,200 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 21 


FLOUR—Receipts, 900 bbls, and 4,805,434 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25@10.50 


Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.85 @11.10 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 10.85 @11.10 
WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 878,464 


bus; exports, 725,896; stock, 2,723,476. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 


$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—Firmer. Quotations to arrive: No. 


2 western, $1.73% bu; near-by, as to quality, 
$1.55@1.65 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—In abundant supply and 
quiet. Quotations: $8.50@10, as to qyality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, i 

BARLEY—Steady. Quotations, quality A, 
$1.12%; quality B, $1.10%; quality C, $1.08%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Sold slowly, ont prices 
favored buyers. Quotations: to arrive, on a 
basis of $8.15@8.75 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market weak, with outside figures extreme. 
Receipts, 6,211 bus; exports, 9,352; stock, 
28,905. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality, Reading track, $1.70@ 
1.85; yellow, as to quality, Pennsylvania 
track, $1.70@1.80. 

CORN GOODS—Purchases for export by 
the government influenced a steady market, 
but local demand slow. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.8 
Granulated white meal, fancy... -@5.15 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... @4.75 
White table meal, fancy ....... @65.15 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @4.50 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.35 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @5.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... ~»@65.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... - @3.50 


OATS—Firm, and 2% @3%c higher under 


light offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 

128,492 bus; stock, 445,134. Quotations: 

No. 2 white, mew ............5. 82 @82% 

Standard white, new .......... 81% @82 

ea a,” Sh. er 80% @81 

ye ON AS ey ere 78% @79% 
OATMEAL—Quiet, and showed little 


change. After Oct. 1, mills must market 
bulk rolled oats and oatmeal in 100-lb sacks 
only. Prices for oatmeal are both spot and 
to arrive. Barley orders accepted for prompt 
shipment from eastern stock points. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.41; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.25@9.50; patent, 








ie 


cut, bbl, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in ae 
sacks, as to size and quality, $4.25 @6.2 





, NEW YORK, SEPT. 21 

FLOUR—Quiet. Stocks steadily increas- 
ing, as receivers find difficulty distributing 
fast enough to keep pace with arrivals. 
Prices seem firm, but light buying prevails. 
Rye flour, though in better demand because 
of permission to use an increased amount in 
bread mixtures, still ranges wide. Quota- 
tions: springs, $10.65@11; Kansas, $10.70@ 
11.10; winters, $9.85@10.50; rye, $9.85@10.50, 
—jute. Barley fiour, $8.75@9.25, cotton. Re- 
ceipts, 103,591 bbls. 

CORN GOODS—dQuiet. Stocks ample, with 
light demand. Quotations: white and yellow 
granulated meal $4.50@4.75, corn flour $5@ 
5.25, per 100 lbs, cotton. 

WHEAT—Shipments continue fairly heavy. 
Receipts, 965,900 bus. 

CORN—Very dull, on a declining market. 
Reports that stocks of old corn were large 
no doubt were a factor in the decrease in 
prices. Bad weather conditions were offset 

«by the news that a good percentage of the 
crop is so matured as to be free from damage. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.83%; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.78%. Receipts, 200,800 bus. 

OATS—Strong on good demand, both ex- 
port and domestic, and indications favorable 
to heavy foreign shipments of previous pur- 
chases also helped to strengthen the situa- 
tion. Quotations were 82@82%c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 172,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, SEPT. 21 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$.....@10.80 
Graham flour .........+++++5 eee eevee e@10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ «+... @ 4.81 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs .......... «+-@ 4.61 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ........... eevee e@ 4.05 
Corn flour, white, 100 lbs........ é @ 6.11 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@34.01 
ee middlings, mixed cars, 

BE BB nF bio bask oceececsesce wa @36.01 
Boney abalone ave venas veecet - @52.00 
Barley feed .........ceee0e8 epee 43. 00@45. 00 
Be BOE. chidheass Ko h60ndot'eeee 44.00 @ 45.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... ..... @61.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95. 00@98. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 67.00 @69.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 68. weet fy 00 
Gluten. feed, per tom ..........+. @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... «vee + @55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

WMOMOG wie ccccccvcccccccsacens - @60.50 
= oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

Co.despecd dededecvnsesees 9.80@ 9.90 


Oat ‘nulls, reground, sacked, ton. 17.00@18.00 

WHEAT—The mills seem to be supplied 
with Duluth wheat, as no business was done 
this week. No. 1 northern, prompt ship- 
ment, was offered at $2.31, September $2.31, 
and No. 1 dark northern $2.33, c.i.f. Buffalo, 
war risk extra. Winter wheat prices were 
unchanged. No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 
white, $2.33%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 
red, $2.35%; No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%,—on track, 
New York domestic. Smutty wheat was dis- 
counted 3@10c bu. 

CORN—AIll offerings were taken at last 
week’s prices, and the market closed strong 
at $1.75 for No. 2 yellow; No. 3 yellow, $1.70; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.60; No. 
6 yellow, $1.55; sample corn, $1.05 @1.35,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—The government forced all the oats 
on track into storage, and there was no de- 
mand in that position. Since the lifting of 
the embargo, buyers paid about 4c over pre- 
vious prices for track delivery, and any 
amount could have been sold at that ad- 
vance. No. 2 white, 79%c; standard, 79c; 
No. 3 white, 78%c; No. 4 white, 77%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some inquiry from millers and 
feed men. Quotations were 95c@$1.10, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Dull. There were sales of No. 1 and 
No. 2 at $1.65, on track, through billed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT, 24 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered ............. ~~ 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers. trom cars 

or ae less than car lots undeliv- 

CFSE wccccccccsoceconcccceccas cosse 10.86 
Class E, *‘smail- lot bakers, grocers, 

warehouse ....'.. 

Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 

Sept. 28.... ...+0- 405,240 288,730 483,355 
Sept. 21... 400,940 432,605 338,660 487,815 
Sept. 14... 398,660 459,345 392,695 455,090 
Sept. 7... 335,465 366,965 359,000 370,780 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 





Sept. 28... -...... 6,560 8,380 60,700 
Sept. 21... ...... 13,510 14,180 46,050 
Sept. 14... ...... 13,845 19,700 36,745 
Sept. FT... secees 4,700 5,725 24,990 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,643 1,815 629 
Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 81. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14. 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 520 
Sept. 21. 49 42,225 193,450 127,065 3,615 vee 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Sept. 24), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Sept. 24 Year ago 

WPOR wi ce icc disaes $29. 50029. 85 $30.00@31.25 
Stand. middlings.. 31.53@31.77 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings... 31.18@31.36 45.00@46.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.12@31.36 65.00@58.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........$63.25@63.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ib . 60.50@60.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ib: . 68.50@58.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs . 55.25@55.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b eacks. 46.00@ 48.50 
White corn meal, granulatedf. .70 





Corn meal, yellowt ooo re ees ecee :25@ 4.35 
Rye flour, whitet ......:...... 4.60@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.25@ 3.50 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 7.15@ 7.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 9.40@ 9.45 
Graham, standard, bbit 9.00@ 9.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .... 9.00@ 9. 

Mill screenings, per ton 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

WEEP USEVE TET REPT rk 30.00 @50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 16.00@20.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ........-++++ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ........+. 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPUM .ccccccccccsccese 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ..... see 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter eccesese 3.338% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......-+0++ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .........+- 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices ic over ‘Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Sept. 22 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1917 





Wheat, bus 3,779,160 4,840,440 2,267,500 
Flour, bbis 23,785 11,793 14,789 
Millstuff, tons ... 514 579 1,146 
Corn, bus ....... 291,580 132,840 79,000 
Oats, bus ....... 1,307,430 1,184,960 1,235,520 
Barley, bus ..... 1,065,520 1,041,930 1,349,940 
Rye, BUS wocsces. 619,650 631,420 341,850 


Flaxseed, bus ... 125,280 80,250 50,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 22 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 451,410 585,600 606,340 
Flour, bbls ...... 446,826 448,098 424,578 
Millstuff, tons ... 20,129 18,779 16,497 
Corn, bus ....... 101,380 97,820 24,000 
Oats, bus ....... 666,700 694,000 928,620 
Barley, bus ..... 532,000 688,700 886,720 
Rye, BUS oo cecces 94,380 53,300 289,170 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,000 20,700 2,240 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
21, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 294 266 


No. 2 dark northern spring.. 22 42 
Other dark northern spring. . 19 45 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 1,466 1,896 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 240 359 
Other northern spring ...... 244 344 
No. 1 red spring ............ 73 106 
Other red spring ...........+. 74 124 
Amber durum ........esse05 105 160 
DOGPUME ce ccccccsccocccscesce 155 202 
BRE GUTUM 20. gc ccsccncscece 20 24 
Mixed wheat ...cccsccrccees 195 246 
Dark hard winter ........... 24 68 
Hard winter 89 103 
Red winter 10 14 











Totals ..ccccvcccccccertecs 3,030 3,999 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... . 230 
No. 1 northern. .3, 310 1,849 2 1,780 
No. 2 northern.. 461 343 1 1,198 
Other grades .. 52,207 1,339 151 2,365 
Totals ........ 5,978 3,531 154 6,573 
eee 316 540 oe eos 
Bm 1986 ccevcecs 6,272 3,492 abe eo 
In 1913 ........ 8,742 7,607 ° oee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Sept. Corn : Oats Rye Barley 
17. 1683@166 69 @70% 158%@159 84@ 98 
18. 163@166 70 @71 158 @159 85@ 98 
19. 163@166 70% @71% 159 @159% R&@ ae 
20. 162@165 70 @71% 158% @159% 84@ 96 
21. 162@165 69% @71% 158% @158% 84@ 95 
23. 158@160 70 @71 158%@158% 84@ 94 
24° 198@200 568% @60% 188 @189 116@139 

1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sep. 22 Sep. 23 Sep. 25 
a, 21 Sept. 14 so | 1916 1915 
Corn .. 10 64 1 16 
Oats . 12,582 2,034 633 et} 767 
Barley.. 943 733 208 245 311 
Rye .... 924 491 182 140 13 
Flaxseed. 17 3 14 5 6 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 
Albany ......... 33. Philadelphia ... 32. 
Baitimore ..... - 31. Philadelphia* .. 32. 
Baltimore* ..... 31. Philadelphiat .. 32 
Baltimoret ..... 31. Pittsburgh ..... 2 
Binghamton .... 31. Portland ....... 3 

oston - 36. Portland*® .. 
Boston* .. . 33. Punxsutawney . ee $1. 
Bostont . est Oe Quebec ....... 4 
Buffalo ......... 26. Richfield Springs 32. 
Cincinnati ...... 24. Rochester ...... 3 


3 
Schenectady .... 3 
Scranton ....... 3 
Stanstead ...... 3 
Syracuse ....... 3 
TEOY cpcccecccce 8 
Uthem oc ccccece 
Wayland ....... 31. 
Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New York* ..... Chicago (propor- 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

**Applies on flour for export only. ftExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


Montreal ....... 
Mount Morris... 
Newpart News’*.. 
New York ...... 





5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
-6 Rockland ....... 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 





c ‘Via ‘ 
St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
40.5 39.5 






New York ....... ° 40 

Boston ..... veces O85 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.6 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh .... - 81 30.5 30.5 
Albany ...... - 89 89 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 387.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 387.6 37 36.5 
Detroit ........ oo» 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 86.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ........ 28 27.6 27.6 
Va. common points 37.6 37 36.5 
Columbus ...... coe 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21.6 21.5 °21.5 
Louisville ....... 22 22 °22 


*Through pub. rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on ‘flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 





named: -~Reshipping— 

-— Ex-lake——, Domes- 

Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ....... 20 20 20 17% 
METRE Ee 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia ..... 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore ....... 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... 16% eoes 17 cone 
Norfolk ......... 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. 16% rat 17 eens 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, Pa. 

Piedmont, W.Va. 15% _s.. . .s 16% 
Albany .......... 19 eves 18 
0 eae 17% 
Syracuse .. eeee 17 
Rochester ........ 16% seve 17 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Sept. 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following py were: 
p. 22 Sep. 23 
Destination— Sep. 21 Sep. u” on 917 1916 
London ........ 36 








Liverpool ...... 22 13 wie 14 
Glasgow 4 2 1 62 
Bristol 1 oe ow es 
France .. ee 20 26 
Bergen 2 ee ve 
GOROO: bode sscws » 2 
Rotterdam ..... 1 
Copenhagen ‘ ts oe 2 
GED ie cccccvves ee és <4 13 
ge Pees ee os os os 4 
Other W. L.’s... 9 
Cen. America .. ° a ee 9 
Other 8, A. .... .. ae 3 13 
B. N. America. . i ae 1 
pee vs es oe 19 
Others ......... os os ab 71 
Totals ....... 29 17 21 280 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7-—Mpls—, -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 17...$4.37 4.35% 4.88% 4.29 4.28 
Sept. 18... 4.21 4.19% 4.22% 4.14 4,12 
Sept. 19... 4.05 4.06 4.16% 4.06 4.03 
Sept. 20... 4.11 4:00 4.12% 4.00 3.97 
Sept. 21... 4.13 4.00 4.14 4.00 3.98 
Sept. 23... 4.08 4.06 4.16 4.06 4.03% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts——, -——In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 125 50 82 17 14 5 
Duluth..... 56 71 12 59 220 805 
Totals.... 181 121 94 76 234 810 
Receipts and shipmenis of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 21, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— Oo taro 





1918 1917 918 
Minneapolis ... 280 138 43 aH 
Duluth ........ 83 136 34 115 
SOOM ciscce 363 274 77 137 
London Exc! 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Sept. 18-21 ..... $4.75 % $4.75 $4.72% 
Sept. 23-24 ..... 4.754 4.75 4.72% 


September 25, 1918 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 21.—The 
demand for flour is fully as brisk as at 
any time during the past 60 days, more 
especially spot flour. Contracts have 
been placed by jobbers for liberal quan- 
tities on the new crop, but deliveries con- 
tinue disap ——* slow. 

Practically all flour being received 
from eastern and northern points is dis- 
tributed direct from the cars, and in 
most cases it has been impossible for the 
trade to accumulate any reserve stock. 
Prices for deferred shipments have been 
reduced somewhat, particularly from 
Kansas points, which in some cases is 
showing a decline of 50c bbl under the 
top point for the season. 

Mills’ prices on flour and substitutes: 


- 100 per cent soft wheat flour from Wash- 


ington and Oregon, $10.65@10.85 bbl; 
Montana, $10.95@11; Kansas, $11.30@ 
11.50; barley flour, $10@11; white corn 
flour, "$11 80@12; rice flour, $16@16. 50,— 
98’s, cotton. 

Millfeed is fully as scarce as ever. 
There is none being offered from outside 
sources, and local mills report a demand 
far in excess of their output. 

The local grain market is comparatively 
dull, with offerings unusually light. The 
only change in prices of consequence is 
in barley. Only two small cargoes of 
wheat have been received from Australia 
this month. 

Wheat, No. 1, is quoted at $2.20 per 
bu of 60 Ibs; barley, spot feed, $2.274,@ 
2.30; milling, nominally $2.40@2.50; oats, 
red feed, $2.65@2.75. 


NOTES 


It is expected that an early hearing 
will be granted by the United States 
Railway Administration on the applica- 
tion of California, Arizona and Nevada 
mills, made by the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association, to grant the mills of those 
states milling-in-transit privileges. 

The directors of the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association have agreed that its 
members adopt the trade acceptance plan 
for sales of mill products, to be effective 
Nov. 1. Montana and north Pacific Coast 
mills instituted this system over six 
months ago, and it is now practically 
universal in those states, and has the 
unanimous indorsement of the mills. 


The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has agreed that, effective Oct. 1, its 
members shall put out a mill-run feed 
only, to be packed in 80-lb sacks, and the 
members of the association are already 
adopting this practice, as was done re- 
cently by the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation, including Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, so that the custom is 
now uniform throughout the Pacific 


Coast states. 
H. H. Coox. 





Unguarded Machinery 


The Kansas City court of appeals has 
affirmed judgment for $1,475 against the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and in favor of 
a former employee whose hand was in- 
jured through coming in contact with 
the inner mechanism of an unguarded 
chocolate dipping machine when she 
slipped on the floor in front of the ma- 
chine. 

The defendant is found to have omit- 
ted to comply with the provisions of the 
Missouri statute which requires machin- 
ery in manufacturing establishments, 

“when so placed as to be dangerous to 
persons employed therein or thereabout 
while engaged in their ordinary duties,” 
to be “safe iy and securely guarded when 
possible.” 

It is decided that the statute was de- 
signed to prevent injury to operators of 
machinery through their hands coming in 
contact with the dangerous parts of the 
machinery, whether through slipping on 
the floor or other inadvertence. 

The opinion recognizes the fact that 
plaintiff was bound to exercise a reason- 
able degree of care for her own safety, 
but finds that the jury was amply sus- 
tained by the evidence in the case in 
reaching a conclusion that she was not 
guilty of contributory negligence. 

An award of $1,475 was declared not 
to be excessive, considering the fact that 
the accident left the plaintiff’s hand 
maimed and disfigured, with the fore- 
finger and thumb practically useless. 

A. L. H. Sraeet. 
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We have fine harvesting weather and, 
all going well from now on, new wheat 
ought to be on the markets of the United 
Kingdom by Sept. 15. June was too dry 
a month, while in July, when the drouth 
broke, there was rather too much mois- 
ture in some districts. But wheat benefit- 
ed by the extra moisture of the last month 
and of the first week in August. 

Cutting has commenced in the south, 
the eastern counties, the midlands and the 
west of England, and has made good 
progress. Farther north, harvest is also 
in progress, and a total crop for the 
United Kingdom of 96,000,000 bus may 
fairly be expected. Barley and oats are 
also likely to give yields above the aver- 
age. 

Interest here, and on other exchanges, 
centers on the price which will be fixed 
for wheat during this crop year. Last 
season the maximum price for top-grade 
wheat opened at 73s 6d per qr of 504 lbs, 
to rise by stages to 77s 9d, with the idea 
of giving farmers an interest in conserv- 
ing their stocks as long as possible. This 
plan was a success, inasmuch as, with a 
wheat crop of not much more than 64,- 
000,000 bus, most country millers still have 
enough old wheat to go on with till the new 
gets into the market. 

It is believed that some advance, pos- 
sibly 5 per cent, on last year’s opening 
price may be conceded to farmers. The 
farmer’s friends, some of whom have 
much influence, -have been asking for an 
opening price of 80s, but it is believed 
the controller has set his face against so 
high a figure, which would give an open- 
ing to agitation for exaggerated wheat 
prices in allied countries. 

With warm weather and London more 
empty than, even in August, for two or 
three years, flour has been quiet. Local 
mills are fairly busy, the chief falling 
away being in country and outport trade, 
which is not only checked by the restric- 
tions on extended railway haulage, but 
also by the fact that, in ignorance of the 
concessions likely to be made in respect 
of flour extraction, there is little demand 
for country flour under present condi- 
tions. 

For white flour allocated to distribu- 
tors for use among bakers there is still 
a good demand, the appetite of the trade 
having been whetted by a recent contrac- 
tino of the weekly assignment. The flours 
given out for this purpose are of all de- 
scriptions, but just now Australian of 
10 per cent extraction, with Japanese and 
Chinese flours of good color, but not too 
strong, are in much evidence. 

The flat rate of 51s 9d to bakers, less 
6d discount for cash in seven days, with 
al carriage and delivery charges on the 
buyer, still holds good, while for all home- 
made flour, known as G. R., 44s 3d ex- 
mill is the fixed rate, with the same terms 
for discount, carriage and delivery as in 
the case of imported flour. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal on spot is becoming scarce, 
and though this is hardly the season for 
oatmeal, yet the short supply keeps prices 
firm. There is a smart demand for coarse 
oatmeal and for rolled oats, but neither 
is obtainable except in small quantities. 

For some Midlothian £35 per ton has 
been accepted, while a better quality 
makes £35 10s, There is a little Aber- 


deen coarse offered at £34 10s, while me- 
dium makes £34. There is no American 
coarse oatmeal, and such medium and 
fine varieties as are obtainable realize 
£32 per ton. The little Midlothian rolled 
oats on offer are worth £35 10s per ton, 
and American rolled oats bring £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scarce, and millers ra- 
tion their customers from the small sup- 
plies they have at command, at the flat 
rate of £13 per ton ex-mill for middlings 
and bran, respectively. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


At the end of last week there was a 
somewhat smaller demand for money, and 
loans were obtainable at as low as 21, per 
cent, but the last day or two conditions 
have been very active, and borrowers were 
glad to pay 3. Today, increased supplies 
have brought about an easier situation, 
and short loans are obtainable at 23,@3 
per cent and loans for a week at 3@3%. 

In the discount market, business is lim- 
ited, the only transactions passing being 
in September and October treasury bills. 
Three, four and six months’ bank bills 
are all offered at 314,@3 9-16 per cent, and 
trade bills at 4@4%4. The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

It was announced this week that the 
subscriptions to the national war bonds 
have reached £1,000,000,000, which ex- 
ceeds any previous loan floated in this 
country. ‘This great result has _ been 
achieved by regular, continuous, week- 
by-week investment, the money flowing in, 
as it is required, in a steady stream. The 
announcement has naturally given great 
satisfaction, and the effect has been a 
noticeable increase of business in all high- 
class securities. 


THE NEW FOOD COMMITTEE 


The news of the formation of a com- 
mittee of representatives of the allied 
countries -for the purchase of food was 
sent by special cable, which appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 22. The 
formation of this committee is a direct 
outcome of Mr. Hoover’s visit to Europe, 
and in future the food programmes of 
the different allied countries will be un- 
der the control of this committee, who 
will co-ordinate them into one general 
scheme of purchase and importation, thus 
preventing competition and overlapping, 
and simplifying the very important 
freight question. 

The committee is constituted as follows: 
chairman, Sir John Beale, K. B. E; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Major the Hon. W. Astor, 
M. P., W. H. Beveridge, C. B., and Cap- 
tain J. R. Brooks; United. States, J. P. 
Cotton, L. P. Sheldon and G. S. Jackson; 
France, Major R. Fillioux, M. Genestal, 
and M. Destombes; Italy, Commendatore 
Professor Attolico, C. B., Signor Nimmo, 
and Lieutenant Amadio. 

The secretary is Franklyn L. Turner, 
C. B., and the offices of the committee are 
at Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W. 


ALLIED FOOD SUPPLIES 


Before returning to America Mr. 
Hoover issued to the press the following 
statement: 

“IT am well satisfied with the results 
from the conferences of food controllers 
which have been in progress during the 
last three weeks. These conferences were 
called at my request, with a view to the 
formulation of policies and programmes 
with regard to the entire import of food 
supplies to the countries at war with Ger- 
many. 

“An agreement has been reached as to 
policies, which will effect a great measure 
of co-ordination in the purchase and 
transportation of supplies during the 
coming year and in their equitable dis- 


tribution between all countries; and a 
programme has been agreed upon as to 
the different commodities that are re- 
quired, not only to maintain the health, 
but the comfort of the armies and civil 
populations. 

“The people of North America are this 
year able to take upon their shoulders 
the great bulk of food supplies required, 
and it will therefore be possible to cur- 
tail the total length of voyage necessary to 
bring these supplies to the European al- 
lies, thus effecting a considerable saving 
in tonnage, as well as contributing a ma- 
terial factor of safety on account of the 
comparative immunity of the Atlantic 
lane over all others from interference by 
the enemy. 

“The great transportation problem with- 
in the next year is to move sufficient 
American troops into Europe to give 
overpowering strength against any forces 
the Germans may be able to bring to bear; 
and in order to accomplish this, economy 
in consumption is imperative in all allied 
countries. 

“On the other hand, the danger of pri- 
vation has now passed. In the United 
States we have need of continued rigid 
economy in consumption, so that we may 
meet the increased demands from Europe 
and to enable us to carry over from this 
more abundant harvest year a stock of 
foodstuffs that will form a positive in- 
surance against any possible climatic 
eventualities in next harvest. 

“The arrangements made by the four 
food controllers not only cover these mat- 
ters of policy, but also provide for the 
erection of machinery for the continuous 
supervision of the necessary operations. 
The Food Council, which has just been 
created, will be maintained in continuous 
session by means of having representa- 
tives of each government with their head- 
quarters in London. 

“My colleagues and I are under deep 
obligation to Mr. Clynes and the British 
Food Ministry for the great courtesies 
that we have received, and to the food 
controllers in Europe and their staffs for 


the fine spirit of co-operation in the solu- - 


tion of complex problems which have dom- 
inated the entire conference.” 
* * 

H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., of Belfast, has been elected chair- 
man of the Belfast Harbor Board, on 
which he has served as a member for some 
time. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 19 

Flour, both home and imported, is in 
quite good supply in Glasgow. Prices 
are unchanged, home-milled regulation 
straight-run flour being 44s 3d per 280 
lbs, and imported 51s 3d. 

In the Edinburgh market, grain has 
been sparingly offered, but the supply of 
flour is sufficient for the demand at the 
same prices as rule in Glasgow. 

Scotch oatmeal is very scarce, and ir- 
regular in price. Soon, however, the oats 
harvest will be in full swing and oatmeal 
will be much lower. At present the Mid- 
lothian oatmeal millers are asking 82s per 
280 lbs for the best. 


GLASGOW MASTER BAKERS’ POSITION 
A deputation of master bakers recent- 
ly waited upon the ministry of food in 
regard to the price of bread, and the 
whole question was gone into thoroughly. 
In the statement presented by the depu- 
tation, emphasis was laid on the effect of 
the recent increase of wages and costs. 
The whole of the facts were to be laid be- 
fore Mr. Clynes, the food controller, im- 
mediately, and his decision is expected 
soon. 
GLASGOW CORPORATION’S ENTERPRISE 


The Glasgow Corporation has reason to 
be proud of its achievement in farming. 


During the last 25 years it has not only 
converted hundreds of acres of waste land 
into good -agricultural soil, but is able 
to show a substantial profit on the process. 
On the current year two of the estates 
show a profit of £2,016, and it is estimat- 
ed that this year’s crops will represent a 
capital value of £16,000. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 19 


Trade in the north and south of Ireland 
has been pursuing a normal course. While 
consumption in the towns is up to the 
average for the time of year, country de- 
mand is dull and lifeless. There have 
been the usual distributions of over-sea 
flour by the government and in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy all requirements and 
to give each baker as much as he is in 
position to deal with for mixing purposes. 

Millers have been busy, but this does 
not mean that they are turning out to the 
very utmost all the flour they have the 
capacity for. Restrictions of one sort 
and another tend to decrease the output, 
but it is quite equal to the demand. 

Shipments of cross-channel flour have; 
if anything, been on a smaller scale dur- 
ing the last week. Scotch flour is entire- 
ly barred from the Irish market, but west 
of England millers have been capable of 
supplying all the requirements of the 
trade. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit one month; 
to bakers, 51s 9d ex-store, less 6d per sack 
discount for cash in seven days, or one 
month net. The government is charging 
49s 9d net, cash, for imported flour for 
mixing in. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is eagerly sought for at full 
prices of £34@36 per ton, according to 
quality. Millers have practically stopped 
grinding, but there are fair quantities still 
in the hands of dealers. 

MILLFEED 

Owing to the short supplies coming 
from the millers, the demand is more 
than equal to the supply. The price is un- 
changed at £13 per ton ex-mill, plus 
freight and 35s for bags. All classes of 
cakes are still held up by the government, 
excepting those for which priority cer- 
tificates have been issued for dairy cattle, 
but the amounts available are hardly 
worth mentioning. Dairy meals are real- 
izing up to £30 per ton, according to 
quality, and are in strong demand, while 
supplies are in very small compass. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture's final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 
acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 


o—1918*—  -——1917I—~, -—1916—~ 


Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 
Minn. 4,038 72,417 3,310 57,965 3,465 26,410 
N. D. 7,630 94,589 7,000 56,000 7,150 39,325 


8. D.. 4,243 69,501 3,716 52,025 3,650 24,825 








Tots. 15,911 236,507 14,026 165,989 14,265 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
Sept. 1. 

Attached table shows Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat acre- 
age in Northwest for six years, in millions 
of acres: 


1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 1913 1912 
Minn.. 4.0 3.2 3.4 4.1 40 41 4.3 
Mithsce te. 8S TS OS Ne. ee 
@ O.. 43 8.6 -88 .06-°-34 86 fe. 

Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 16.1 14.6 16.2 16.8 
Mont.. ... 1.1 x 8 * 8 8 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mpls—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Sept. 18 ... 297 417 1,095 203 256 644 
Sept. 19 ... 549 287 789 177 214 601 
Sept. 20 ... 377 276 804 94 622 717 
Sept. 21... 423 237 762 190 410 694 
Sept. 23 ... 746 436 882 210 395 640 
Sept. 24... 410 406 1,416 418 597 re 


Totals ..2,802 2,009 5,738 1,292 2,394 3,196 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Serr. 21, 1918 


Scattering domestic sales comprised the 
bulk of business reported by mills this 
week. All purchases continue to be con- 
‘fined to the smallest possible quantity to 
fill actual needs, and the total -business 
reported was comparatively small. A dull 
and listless market prevails in all sections. 

Price-cutting continues, but during the 
week soft wheat flours were held more 
firmly, presumably due to the fact that 
mills expect the government to come into 
the market for fair-sized lots in the near 
future. So far, no further sales to the 
government have been reported, although 
it was rumored that offers of $10.48@ 
10.60, jute, New Orleans, had been made 
by country mills grinding strictly soft 
wheat. 

Although practically all mills have seen 
their skilled and unskilled employees 
called one after another for service over- 
seas, operation of mills has not been hin- 
dered greatly on account of labor short- 
age. Vacancies have been filled by un- 
skilled men and, with flour business very 
quiet, mills have experienced little diffi- 
culty in filling orders promptly. Millers, 
generally, have not asked exemption for 
their employees, except where the men 
were absolutely necessary and their work 
required years of training. The mills 
realize that, if a general request for ex- 
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emption is made, there will be no fighting 
men. 

No improvement is noted in demand for 
substitutes. Small lots are taken from 
day to day as needed, but the situation 
remains unchanged. There was also some 
business reported daily in rye flour, but 
no sales of consequence were made, 

The local market is dull, Most buyers 
still have a fair stock on hand, and are 
only buying requirements. Some sales 
were made, mostly: of hard wheat flours. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.65, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
$9.55@9.85, bulk; white rye flour $8.90@ 
9.10, straight $8.65, dark $7.85@8,—in 
jute. Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.40@4.70 
per 100 lbs; corn flour, $4.85@5.05; rice 
flour, $8.70,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 per 
cent, $7.85@8.10: 

No wheat feed is being sold, except in 
mixed cars with flour, or in a small way 
locally at allowed premiums, and car lots 
are unobtainable. Demand continues 
urgent. Other feedstuffs are active at 
fairly steady prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 21 was 33,400, rep- 
resenting 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 35,800, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 23,950, or 47 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,450, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 53,000, representing 
69 per cent, compared with 53,000, or 69 


per cent, last week, 53,900, or 69 per cent, 
a year ago, and 59,400, or 77 per cent, in 
1916. 


IMMENSE WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Officials of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange and the Missouri State Grain 
Inspection Bureau reported this week that 
more than 27,000,000 bus of wheat had 
arrived in St. Louis since July 1, being 
the largest amount ever received for the 
same period in the history of this city. 
Of this about 25,000,000 bus were bought 
by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration. The enormous receipts during 
the last three months are doubtless due to 
the fact that the weather has been ideal 
for harvesting the crop, and a fixed price 
has been made on wheat by the gov- 
ernment. 

Fully three-fourths of this 27,000,000 
bus of wheat was raised in Missouri, the 
balance coming from Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Generally, it was of splendid qual- 
ity. The daily movement into the city in 
September has averaged 250,000 to 300,- 
000 bus. The actual amount of wheat 
handled here since last June has been as 
great as was handled here all last year. 
The movement of oats to this market also 
reached its climax in August, when 3,- 
100,505 bus were received. 


NOTES 


Sverre Rustad, of Norenberg & Bel- 
sheim, commission merchants of Chris- 
tiania, Norway, was here this week. 


The Food Administration revoked the 
license of the Meta (Mo.) Roller Mills 
this week after the company had shown 
an entire disregard for rules and regula- 
tions. 

Mrs. John H. Hoerr, wife of the vice- 
president of the American Bakery Co., 
died Sept. 17 after a lingering illness. 
She is survived by her husband and three 
children. 

Service on the government barge line 
between this city and New Orleans will 
be inaugurated Sept. 28, and many ship- 
pers have already pledged themselves to 
patronize same. 


Today a meeting of all St. Louis operat- 
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ing bakers will be called to discuss plans 
for a higher wage scale for employees. 
Bakers in other cities are said to be earn- 
ing $8@12 a week more than in this city, 
where the average wage is $20.50 per 
week. 


Alexander Tebelmann, manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., of this city, re- 
ceived word this week that his son, Henry, 
an electrician in the aviation section of 
the United States navy, had been killed 
by a truck at Hampton Roads, Va. Pre- 
vious to his enlistment, Mr. Tebelmann 
was associated in business with his: father. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, held Friday, 
the following was adopted: “Resolved, 
That after Sept. 20, 1918, all trading by 
members of the exchange in corn for fu- 
ture delivery in the month of September 
by grade alone in St. Louis or East St. 
Louis shall be discontinued, except in set- 
tlement of existing contracts.” 


E. M. Flesh, district agent of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, noti- 
fied all commission men on Friday that 
if they had requests for permits to ship 
grain to this market, they should present 
same to the secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange for the embargo committee’s 
consideration. Mr. Flesh stated that a 
limited number of permits would be 
issued on that day. 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration gave notice to the trade this week 
that, for the present, wheat permits must 
be limited to those where arrangement 
has already been made for unloading at 
local mills or for shipment to outside 
points where original billing to St. Louis 
is necessary. Arrangements to unload in 
local elevator will not justify permit, for 
until all wheat now en route is in and 
unloaded it cannot be determined whether 
or not any additional space will be avail- 
able. 


The president of Brazil has recom- 
mended to the federal congress of that 
country that it enact laws similar to those 
of the United States regarding profiteer- 
ing in foodstuffs. 
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Tremendous Shipping Progress 

WasHinoton, D. C., Sept. 21.—Suffi- 
cient shipping to carry out America’s pro- 
gramme to have 80 divisions in France by 
June 30 next, and to maintain that num- 
ber of soldiers overseas, has been guar- 
anteed by Charles M. Schwab, director 
general of ship construction, who says he 
will have the necessary tonnage, “with 
some ships to spare.” 

There has been no secret in Administra- 
tion cireles that the whole army pro- 
vramme hinged on ships, and as recently 
is when Secretary Baker appeared before 
the military committees of Congress to 
\dvocate extension of the draft ages, he 
indicated that it would be necessary to 
.train every nerve, if the required ships 
were to be provided. Now it is said that 
the ship problem has been boiled down 
to a concrete task of placing 1,800,000 
ions of new American ships in commis- 
ion between Sept. 1 and Feb. 1. 

In August, 68 ships, with a total ton- 
nage of 349,293, were delivered. A mere 
continuation of this gait would produce 
|,746,465 tons of shipping in the next 
five months. Actually, however, produc- 
tion has been increasing steadily. It is 
aid the tormage delivered in September 
will pass the 400,000 mark, and the 500,000 
mark will be passed before Jan. 1. Ac- 
cording to the Shipping Board, a 
tion in the next five months probably will 
exceed 2,500,000 tons. 

The victories of the allies in France 
have worked a great change in the atti- 
tude of some neutral nations. This 
change has been expressed in part in 
greater willingness to help the allies with 
goods and ships. The acquisition of 250,- 
000 tons of shipping from Denmark, and 
smaller totals from other neutrals, has 
done much to take the edge off the ship- 
ping problem. Now negotiations are in 
progress with Sweden, and they promise 
to make another addition to the allied 
fleet. 

The placing of 80 divisions in France 
means that 3,800,000 men will be main- 
tained overseas. American experience 
has indicated that three tons of shipping 
are required to transport and maintain 
each man in France. It is estimated, 
therefore, that 11,400,000 tons of shipping 
will be required to maintain such an army 
in France. 

All told, the United States today has 
about 9,000,000 tons of shipping on the 
ocean, coasts and lakes. The difference 
has been met with neutral shipping and 
by the aid of Great Britain. Indeed, 
British ships are carrying close to 50 per 
cent of all American men and goods. Re- 
lief which has come from owners of 
neutral ships and other sources has made 
it possible for Great Britain to promise 
1,000,000 tons more. 

According to the latest statement of 
General Peyton C. March, 1,600,000 
\merican soldiers were in France Sept. 
1. Thus, 2,200,000 more men must be 
sent overseas in the next 10 months if the 
Administration programme is to be car- 
ried out. Taking the War department’s 
ficures as a basis, an average of 235,000 
men must be transported each month, and 
in addition the men already in France 
must be supplied. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 


‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
Per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice. classification will be accepted for 
Publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—FLOUR PACKER, STEADY 
work and good position for right man. 
Address 1601, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
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FIRST-CLASS CHEMIST WANTED—MUST 
be able to take full charge; good salary to 
right man, Address 471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLERS FOR 50-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 


FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time, Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
assistant manager; have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with a live firm; you will find me 
reliable, competent and aggressive; now 
employed, but good reason for wishing to 
make a change. Address 1591, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN AND 
executive open for a position; aggressive 
and successful; best of -connections; 10 
years’ experience, calling on car-lot trade; 
would consider spring wheat or Kansas 
mill; salary or commission. Address 1558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKERS; EIGHT 
hours a day; fifty-two weeks per year 
guaranty; good wages; will pay transpor- 
tation to Milwaukee. Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED— 
1,000-bbl mill in southern Kansas 
has opening for second miller; 
good pay and steady work. Ad- 
dress 473, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SMALL 
mill; one capable of running and taking 
full charge and keeping same in repair; 
steady job, good wages. Address H. M., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SECOND MILL- 
er, 1,200-bbl plant; none but efficient and 
experienced men need apply; good wages 
to right party. Communicate with Guth- 
rie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla. 





EASTERN SALESMAN 
Wanted—We want the very 
best available man to cover 
jobbing and bakery trade in 
part of New York and Penn- 
sylvania ; trade already estab- 
lished on mill brand; high 
grade flour and_ splendid 
backing from the mill; will 
pay excellent salary or make 
satisfactory salary and com- 
mission arrangement; give 
full particulars about your- 
self and name references in 
first letter. Address 472, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . 


WANTED AT ONCE—FLOUR SALESMAN 
to. cover eastern Montana and northern 
Wyoming; a good opening for a high- 
grade salesman of proved ability; will pay 
good salary or commission; give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1600, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER BY MARRIED MAN 46 YEARS 
old, by Oct. 1; 25 years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 2313, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 


er; life experience in middle West; large 
and small mills; go anywhere with a good 








company. Address 1598, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


with experience and good record wishes 
connection with reliable mill on salary or 
salary and commission basis; not subject 
to draft. Address 1583, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER IN 200- 
to 500-bbl mill by experienced, capable mill 
man; have milled soft and hard winter and 
spring wheat, also corn and rye. Address 
“Miller and Manager,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 
to 400 bbis, by a married man 39 years 
old; in answering please give full descrip- 
tion of the position you have to offer and 
salary paid; references. Address 1597, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
general acquaintance throughout western 
and central states and 10 years’ successful 
experience igs open for engagement; excep- 
tional record; highest references. Address 
bg care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 

0. 


AS SALES-MANAGER—THOROUGHLY EX-° 


perienced in the merchandising of high- 
grade flour; large personal acquaintance in 
the trade; am employed; good reasons for 
making change; can furnish excellent ref- 
erences as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress 1582, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER, AGE 32, MARRIED; 
would consider position assistant large 
mill; good executive ability; have general 
knowledge of milling, flour merchandising, 
trade acquaintance principal markets, ca- 
pable of handling and developing salesmen 
as well as brokerage connections; 12 years’ 
experience with record of success. Address 
1595, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, JOL- 
ly bachelor past 50; sight, hearing and 
general health in first-class condition; am 
quick and active; good, clean, sober hab- 
its; 25 years’ experience hard and soft 
wheat; satisfaction guaranteed under nor- 
mal conditions; 12-hour shift in mill of 
500 bbis or less; eight-hour shift in larger 
mill; familiar with Nordyke, Allis and 
Plansifter systems; mill must be in first- 
class running order, absolutely clean and 
modern, otherwise kindly save your 
stamps; answer by letter; state capacity 
of mill and wages per hour or week and 


give full particulars; nothing but good 
round wages accepted; references if de- 
sired. W. B. Moon, Kelliher Hotel, Ana- 


conda, Mont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPECIAL MENTION—ONE 18x36 MURRAY 
Corliss engine; one 60 in by 18 ft Murray 
boiler with heater and hot water pump in 
A-1 condition, but dirt cheap; one Turner 
pan heater for 250-bbl mill; one 16-in single 
drive, one 20-in double drive, and one 24-in 
double drive attrition mill, all good as new; 
we have nearly all sizes of rolls and some- 
thing of nearly every machine used in a 
flour mill; all for immediate shipment and 
less than half the cost of new. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WE NEED REELS, SIFTERS AND ALL 
other good serviceable mill machinery; 
write us what you have and let us place 
it for you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
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iS BUY MORE Ba 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. ; 
Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 
of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ny lhe uis 


or selling... 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 





For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


©. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 


of America. 


Per Copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

















of Malleable Iron. All sizes and 
rials. Special buckets made to 


and Transmitting Machinery for 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


50 Charch Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 





Elevator Buckets 


We ¢arry in stock at all times a large 


ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 


Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Sheaves and Gears. Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 


supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
Regular Riveted and various styles 


gauges for handling different mate- 
order. Manufacturers of Helicoid 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 
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| LEADING-MANUFA 


RS oF BAKERS: MACHINERY» SUPPLIES | 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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for Liberty and Humanity 


JHE biggest wheat crop in the 
} history of the nation! 






} The farmers in the United 
States have done as big a thing 
= 3 at home in the cause of Liberty 
and Humanity as the fighting men have done 
abroad. 
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Behind the farmer stands the baker ready to 
meet whatever regulations are necessary to 
send what is needed of the bumper wheat crop 
abroad. 










And at the baker’s shoulder stands the 
Fleischmann organization everywhere~ready 
to help solve the many problems that war-time 
conditions raise. 











TODAY IS A DAY OF SERVICE SERVICE IN A GREAT CAUSE 


Weare ready! 






THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
MAKERS OF 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Value 


—food value, and 
—commercial value 


Those are the problems confronting the bakers. 
With the substitute cereals that must be used, 
the dough batch of today more than ever be- 
fore requires something which will make up 
for the deficiencies. 


Roloco is the sure answer. 


Roloco will develop the maximum of gluten— 
which insures the maximum food value. 
Roloco will give greatly increased expansion, 
together with that flavor, texture and color 
that are most inviting—thus insuring commer- 
cial value. 

No matter what difficulties you are experi- 
encing with your “Victory” loaf, Roloco will 
give you victory over those difficulties. 


Supplied in 5-gallon cans 
and barrel quantities. 


The Corby Company 


Langdon Station Washington, D. C. 





Conservation is the watch- 
word of the day. 


We have enlarged our fac- 
tory and can fill YOUR 
orders promptly. 


DIAMALT will help 
YOU to save sugar and 
shortening. 





The American Diamalt Co. 


P. O. Box 723 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bread, Bun, Cake and Cracker 


PANS 


Also Utensils for Bakeries and Flour 
Mill Laboratories 


Catalogue sent on request 
Manufactured by 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


120 N. Peoria Street 


Established 1888 CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















Are You Using 


Amco Dusting Flour? 


Made from Rice and Corn. 
At these high prices of flour it pays to investigate. 
Write for particulars. 


ANDREWS MILLING CO., ¥ii<cee Chicago, Ill. 


*Member of the Food Administration. 











Deliver Your Bread in Hubbard’s 
Folding 
Delivery Boxes 

The Sanitary be 2 


trucks. 
be more sanitary, more 


Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. 


2612 26th St. East 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














